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Widening the Circle of Activity! 


Originally, Shipping attracted Industry to the Port of New- 
ark. Unique rail and water facilities were the deciding factor 
which induced such prominent concerns as Sears-Roebuck & 
Co., the Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Co. and a score of 


others to invest millions of dollars in Port of Newark plants and 
warehouses. 


Now industry in its turn—by reason of the rapidly growing 
volume of its cargo output—is attracting increased Shipping to 
the Port of Newark! The circle of activity is widening! 


Latest of the leading shipping lines to select the Port of 
Newark—Not merely as a Port of Call, but as a terminal base— 
is the famous Luckenbach Line, operating one of the largest and 
fastest fleets of cargo-carriers afloat. Regular service between 
the Port of Newark and Southern and West Coast ports is now 
in operation. 


With this added service tying-up to its five trunk line rail- 
roads, and the development of its new 500 acre airport, the Port 
of Newark offers transportation facilities and short cuts to mar- 
kets that should interest every business executive. And these 
represent only one aspect of a situation which is rapidly build- 
ing one of the most important industrial centers of the nation 
at the Port of Newark. You can get the complete story with- 
out obligation, by writing to 
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Let Us Send You 
This Book 


Within its covers you will find 
the complete story of the Port 
of Newark, with a concise, in- 
teresting description of its 
many advantages as a manufac- 
turing and distributing center. 
Free to business executives on 
request. 


THOS. L. RAYMOND, Mayor—Newark, New Jersey 


©The PORT of NEWARK 


“Where Railways, Waterways, Airways and Highways Meet” 
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| HOW THE OUTSTANDING BOOKS 


ARE CHOSEN EACH MONTH 


HE Book-of-the-Month Club has a group of five critics 

to select the most readable and important new books each 
month—Henry Seidel Canby, chairman, Heywood Broun, 
Christopher Morley, Dorothy Canfield, and William Allen 
White. They also choose the most outstanding book amongst 
these, and this is sent to all subscribers, unless they want some 
other book which they may specify. Or they need take none at all! 
Over 80,000 discriminating people now use this sensible and 
convenient service, to keep themselves from missing the best 
new books. It has, however, met with this interesting criticism: 
“T don’t want anyone to select what books I shall read. I want 
to choose my own books.”’ What force is there in this objection? 


AVE you ever given thought to 
H the considerations that now 
move you in deciding to read 
any book? You hear it praised by a 
friend. Or you see an advertisement of 
itin a newspaper. Or you read a review 
of it by some critic whose account of it 
excites your interest. You decide you 
must read that book. Note, however, 
what has happened: it is always recom- 
mendation, from some source, that deter- 
mines you to read it. True, your choice 
is completely free, but you exercise your 
choice among recommended books. 


Now, what would be the difference, 
if you belonged to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club? Strange to say, upon analysis, 
you will find that in practice you would 
be enabled to exercise a greater liberty of 
choice and, above all, you would actually 
get the books—without fail—that you 
decided to read, instead of missing them, 
as you now do so frequently. How is 
this effected? 


How the “Book-of-the-Month” 
is chosen 


The publishers of the country submit 
what they themselves consider their im- 
portant books to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club, far in advance of publication. Each 
member of the Committee reads these 
books independently. Once a month they 
meet, and choose the one they agree 
upon as being the most outstanding 
among those submitted—this is called 
the “book-of-the-month.” And usually 
they select from ten to fifteen other 
books, which they consider worthy of 


being recommended for one reason or 
another. 


What is the effect of this? You will 
readily admit that books so chosen are 
likely to be ones you would not care to 
miss, Certainly, they will have as strong 
a recommendation behind them as be- 
hind the books you are influenced to 
read through other sources. 


Nevertheless, tastes differ. This com- 
bined vote of the judges is not considered 
infallible, and you are not compelled, 
willy-nilly, to accept it. 


Before the “book-of-the-month” comes 
to you, and a month before it is published, 
you receive a carefully written report 
describing the sort of book it is. If you 
don’t want it, you specify that some 
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ing new books 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 82-F 
218 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your prospectus outlining how the Book-of-the- 
Month Club operates. This request involves me in no 
obligation to subscribe to your service. 


other book be sent instead. You make 
your choice from the other important 
new books, which are recommended by 
the Committee, and carefully described in 
order to guide you in your choice. If you 
want no book at all, in any one month, 
if none of them appeal to you, you specify 
that none be sent. If, however, you decide 
to take the “‘book-of-the-month” or any 
recommended book, and then find you are 
disappointed, you can still exchange it for 
any other book you prefer. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The ultimate result, therefore, is that 
you really choose your own books—dut 
with more discrimination than heretofore 
—and moreover, you are given a guaran- 
tee of satisfaction with every book you 
obtain upon the recommendation of our 
Committee. 


The cost of this thorough-going, sensi- 
ble and convenient service is—nothing! 
The cost of the books is the same as if 
you got them from the publisher himself 
by mail! And the only obligation you 
have is to take at least four books a year 
—any four books!—out of the 150 or 
more reported upon by the Committee 
in the course of the year. 


Send for our prospectus which explains 
how smoothly this service is operating 
for over 80,000 discriminating people. 
Your request will involve you in no 
obligation to subscribe. 
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THE ABILITY TO ANALYZE 
AND ACCEPT NEW IDEAS 


HE true measure of an executive is 
his ability to analyze and accept 
new ideas.” 


Charles E. Bedaux made this significant 
statement at a recent gathering of the 
executives of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 


Progress now depends upon the ability 
of the management to assimilate and 
adopt new ideas. 


Several months ago the Services of the 
FORBES ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
to analyze and advise on executive mar- 
keting were offered on this page to organ- 
izations who had products or services to 
sell to the executive market. Specific 
mention was made of three new classifica- 
tions—Machine Tools, Building Construc- 
tion and Materials and Shipping. 


Forbes Advertising Research 


In this issue you will find the announce- 
ment of the HENDEY MACHINE 
COMPANY which was developed under 
our advice and with our co-operation. 


_ This is the start in Machine Tools. 


In the June 15th issue will appear the 
first advertisement of EVERETT 
WINTERS COMPANY, Builders, which 
was worked out in the same way the 
Hendey Machine Company campaign was 
developed. 


In an early issue will appear a new and 
significant announcement of an important 
company that offers unique service in the 
development of foreign markets for 
American Manufacturers. 


Inquiries are invited from Manufac- 
turers who want to utilize and strengthen 


their present sales and advertising 
program. 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































T last it has been demonstrat- 

A ed, no doubt to the aston- 

ishment of many, that specu- 

lative stocks could sink as well as 
rise. 

The writer has not hesitated to 

express skepticism over the sound- 

ness of the later stages of the bewild- 


ering bull market. The gap between 
quotations for boomed stocks and 
the actualities of business conditions 
long since became too drastic to 
appeal favorably to the conservative 
mind. Always in the past when 
quotations have ascended to levels 
which netted a lower dividend return 
than current rates for money, a re- 
lapse followed. But it was futile to 
draw the attention of market en- 
thusiasts to any such sobering facts 
and reflections. 

In all its long history Wall Street 
never witnessed anything paralleling 
or even approaching the proportions 
attained by this latest bull market. 
The unprecedented growth in our 
national prosperity, the super-abund- 
ance of cheap money, the operation 
of our excellent Federal Reserve 
banking system, the economic edu- 
cation brought about by the war and 
since, the existence of 
ample productive fa- 


Red 


broadening stock speculation in this 
country. . 

That the advance should have been 
carried to unexampled heights and 
lengths was entirely logical. Nothing 
succeeds like success; therefore, 
nothing whetted the public’s specu- 
lative appetite as did constantly im- 
proving prices. And all along the 
demand from the public has been 
stimulated by very powerful opera- 
tors, most of whom had never suf- 
fered the agonies of a panicky mar- 
ket. 

The net result was that cautious 
investors avoided speculative pur- 
chases at the soaring prices whereas 
rank novices swamped Wall Street 
with orders and enjoyed the thrill of 
witnessing their paper profits mount 
and mount. 

Just as no tree ever quite reaches 
heaven, no bull movement has lasted 
for ever. The writer has been se- 
verely criticised for attempting to 
swing red lights in the face of those 
who have been going full steam 
ahead in the market. But, having 
been identified with the financial 
center of the country for well over 
twenty years, having lively recollec- 
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— Gives 


Reasons for 


Swinging 


Lights 


tions of other booms and_ their 
sequels, and taking into calm reck- 
oning developments in the money 
market, in the international gold 
movement, in brokers’ borrowings, in 
Federal Reserve rediscount rates, in 
industry, in general business, in rail- 
way traffic, in unemployment, in net 
profits, in politics, it would have been 
the rankest hypocrisy to express 
confidence in the soundness of the 
stock market speculation and in the 
continuation -of the whole Wall 
Street orgy. 

What is the business outlook? 

On the whole, reasonably good. 

But there are sobering factors to 
be taken into reckoning. Unemploy- 
ment has been and still is sufficiently 
widespread to cause much dissatis- 
faction. That dissatisfaction will be 
expressed at the polls in November 
is a possibility which should not be 
overlooked. Supplemented by agri- 
cultural discontent with the present 
Administration, it may, indeed, re- 
sult in Democratic victory. That this 
fear will find expression in the stock 
market and in business some time 
during the next five months is not 
only possible but probable. 

Few of our indus- 
tries, as a matter of 





cilities, the rapid mul- 
tiplication of employee 


STEEL ORDERS REACT. 


U.S.STEEY UNFIVVED ORDERS 7 MILLIONS % TONS 


‘l} cold fact, have this 
year enjoyed any un- 





ownership of securi- 5 
ties, the greatly in- 
creased space devoted | q 


usual prosperity or 
profits. Poorer crop 
prospects have 





by daily newspapers 
to the successful ex- 
ploits of stock specu- |] 3 
lators, the almost un- 
broken advance in 
average quotations |} 2 
during the last two 
years, the sudden and 
widespread popularity |} ! 
of so-called invest- 
ment trust security 
offerings—all this |}° 
played a part in 
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brought about better 
prices for most agri- 
cultural prcducts, but 
scarcity is not con- 
ducive to genuine 
national prosperity. 
Not until “nor- 
malcy” has returned 
to Wall Street will the 
writer be able to view 
the general outlook 
with unquestioning 
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confidence. 
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ran a lathe— 


H E would understand his balance sheet 
better. He would appreciate more fully why 
profits are dependent on modern methods— 
and machines. He would grasp anew the fact 


that in this machine age machines are his real 
salesmen. 


He would know at first hand why his super- 
intendent specifies Hendey machine tools. He 
would realize to how great an extent the 
quality built into his products on a quantity 
basis is made possible by Hendey precision and 
dependability. 


He would feel the need of keeping as closely 
in touch with his production department as 
with his sales department. And he would make 


it a point to keep a copy of the Hendey catalog 
at hand. 
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© Keystone View 


By Charles W. Wood 


66 RTHUR NASH is not 
dead. He is risen.” 


The words were spoken 
in all reverence. They were spoken 
by a Christian clergyman at a Good 
Friday service in Cincinnati, to per- 
haps the strangest audience ever 
gathered together in all history to 
celebrate the suffering, death and 
resurrection of the Son of Man. 

It was not in a church: but one 
could not doubt as he looked into the 
faces of the strange congregation 
that each man and woman present 
felt that it was a holy place. 

There were apparently about 1,500. 
It was in the largest workroom of 
the A. Nash Clothing Company. Mr. 
Nash himself had frequently con- 
ducted such meetings. But Nash 
had died suddenly six months before. 
And although I knew that he had 
been loved in his lifetime as few em- 
ployers have been loved by their 
employees, I had been led-to believe 
that the peculiar religious character 
of this unique factory had passed 
away with him. 

But I had been misinformed. This 
mass meeting of employees was 
surely doing more than paying a per- 
functory tribute to Arthur Nash. It 
was following him as loyally as ever. 
And after the Reverend John E. 
Price finished his sermon, the 1,500 
—and they were not 1,500 religious 
folk but 1,500 ordinary workingmen 
and workingwomen, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, Jews and “unbelievers”— 
vowed their heads and prayed the 
prayer which Arthur Nash _ had 


taught them. 
“Our Father,” it began, but there 

was one slight deviation from the 

New Testament text. “Thy Kingdom 












come. Thy will be 
done in this factory 
as it is in Heaven.” 

Does this seem to 
be a story of maud- 
lin sentiment? Well, 
listen to a little more of it. 

Jack Kroll was one of the speak- 
ers: and if there ever was a hard- 
boiled citizen, Jack Kroll was one. 
He was a labor leader, a business 
agent, and not for one of the good, 
conservative unions but for the ultra- 
radical Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, 

Two years ago the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers were marshalling 
their forces for a grand campaign 
to “smash Nash.” The very name 
of Nash, to the Amalgamated, was 
anathema. The Amalgamated was 
used to out-and-out warfare, and they 
knew what to do, they felt, with pug- 
nacious employers who fought them 
with every weapon they could com- 
mand. But Nash’s “snivelling hy- 
pocrisy,” they. said, was more than 
they could stand. Nash never said 
a word against the Amalgamated. 
Instead, he “belched out a lot of 
pious platitudes about the Golden 
Rule”—at least, that is the way the 
Amalgamated organizers saw it—but 
the minute an Amalgamated agitator 
succeeded in landing a job inside the 
factory, he was thrown out on the 
sidewalk, not by Nash~or by the 
officials of the Nash Company, but 
by the employees whom he had gone 
in to liberate. 

Nevertheless, two years later Jack 
Kroll, in behalf of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, was addressing the 
Nash employees at this Good Fri- 
day service. He did not eulogize the 
Golden Rule. He did mores He ac- 
cepted it as the basic principle of all 
their future plans. That there could 
be any argument between the A. 
Nash Company and the now 
unionized employees seemed un- 


Arthur 
Nash 





Sidney 
Hillman 
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Golden Rule Won Powerful 
Labor Union to War on 
Waste — Christian Strategy 
Created Industrial Miracle 


Mer tie Spicic 


Lives On! 


thinkable. They were all friends, 
each working for the other. 

But that was not all. They were 
not working merely for each other. 
They were making clothes for the 
American public: and when clothes 
are being manufactured in the spirit 
of the Golden Rule, they must be the 
best clothes that can be made. They 
must not only be worth the money. 
They must be worth more than the 
money. They must be the kind of 
clothes that one would like to have 
made for him. 

“You have done wonderful work 
during these past two years,” said 
Kroll. “Your work has improved, 
month by month, and I know of no 
factory now which is doing better. 
But you can do still better. That is 
the all-important thing to think 
about. I don’t ask you to kill your- 
selves. No one in the company and 
no one in the Union expects you, to. 
work yourselves to death. But it is 
as easy, when you once train your- 
selves to it, to sew a seam right as it 
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is to sew it crooked, and it gives you 
a lot more satisfaction.” 

I submit that this is strange talk 
from a labor agitator. But it was 
followed by an equally strange talk 
from A. P. Harmon, successor to 
Mr. Nash as president of the A. 
Nash Company. 

Mr. Harmon is as unlike Mr. 
Nash as possible. There is no sug- 
gestion of emotionalism about Har- 
mon. He is an engineer by training 
—cool, cautious, systematic. He was 
not called upon to participate in the 
religious service but to report to the 
employees, as Nash had been accus- 
tomed to report, concerning the state 
of the company. 

“Our business has finally been 
stabilized,” was the gist of his report. 
“Due to the hearty co-operation of 
the employees and the organization 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers, I am glad to say that the finances 
of the A. Nash Company are now on 
a sounder basis than ever before.” 

It should be explained here that 
this meeting was not a set-up. It 
was not a bid for publicity—no 
newspaper or magazine men were 
present but the writer, who had not 
been invited and who knew none of 
the persons concerned. I was in 
Cincinnati on other business, I had 
known Mr. Nash well, had been in- 
terested in his Golden Rule experi- 
ment, and I was curious to know 
what had happened to it since his 
death. While there had been no in- 
tention to secure publicity, I discov- 
ered that there was no desire to keep 
the facts hidden and I was cordially 
permitted to join the “family” gath- 
ering. 


HAT I saw is unbelievable. 

But the whole history of the 
Nash organization is unbelievable. 
Mr. Nash himself was constantly 
touring the country telling the story 
to Church and business meetings— 
and while no one doubted as a rule 
that Mr. Nash was telling the truth 
as he saw it, the more he talked the 
more mystified his audiences usually 
were. 

Briefly his story was this: Mr. 
Nash had become a business man, 
and the head of the largest business 
of its kind in America, through de- 
liberately planning to ruin his busi- 
ness. He was, above everything, a 
religious man. He was not orthodox 


and had found that the liberal creed 
of the Universalist church best an- 
swered his needs. But he believed 
devoutly in the teachings of Jesus 
and was committed to the idea that 
being true to those teachings was 
much more important than making 
any other kind of success that could 
be mentioned. 

Then he decided that a man could 
not be a Christian and remain in 
business—and having reached that 
decision, cheerfully set out to kill his 
business. 

It was in 1919, as the head of a 
little tailoring establishment, that he 
suddenly found himself the proprie- 
tor of a sweatshop. Before then he 
had simply attended to the commer- 
cial side of tailoring, sending all the 
work to a contractor for the cutting 
and sewing. But the contractor was 
a German, who had found life in the 
United States particularly difficult 
during the previous few years, and 
he had induced Mr. Nash to buy his 
shop. 


R. NASH went into the shop 

of which he was now proprie- 
tor and received the shock of his life. 
He was appalled at the wretchedness 
he beheld, especially at the sight of 
an old woman, seemingly past sev- 
enty, who bent stiffly over her ma- 
chine for the munificent wage of $4 
a week. 

“The first thing we must do is to 
raise the pay,” he said. 

“But the business is not making a 
profit now,” he was told, “and any 
increase whatever would kill it.” 

“Then we must liquidate,” said 
Nash. ‘Any business that can’t pay 
decent wages has no business being 
a business.” But when he took steps 
toward liquidation, he was blocked 
in court by minority stockholders. 

But he was still president and gen- 
eral manager, and he went back to 
the sweatshop, his head in a whirl, 
wondering what Jesus would do if 
he were president and general man- 
ager of such a dump. He saw the 
old woman again, and this time he 
fancied that it was his own mother 
whom he saw painfully laboring over 
that machine. 

“Mother,” he said, “I don’t know 
what Christian wages are, but after 
this your wages will be $12 a week.” 
Then he went up and down among 
the twenty-one employees, tripling 
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the pay of the most poorly paid and ing, they 
doubling that of all the others. could ; a 

With that he rushed out of the [fm they Se 
place and retired to an isolated farm- Busit 
house “to wait for the business to heard-o 
liquidate itself.” He had a nervous short t 
breakdown. It was months before move } 
he returned to Cincinnati: and he had no 
was surprised to find the business necessa 
was still running. took 0 

“Yes,” said the office-manager, big en 
“we made a nice profit last month. did no 
It was the first month that we have seven 
shown a profit, but we seem to have becam 
turned the corner.” busine 

As 

E looked over the books and to tak 
gasped to see the “amount of the et 
business which had been done. It all, si 
was several times the volume of the a 
old days. ” 

“How many new employees are , 
there?” he asked. H 

“One,” he was told. 

“But how did it all happen?” the F 

“You'll have to ask inside,” the rata, 
office manager said. wag 

Mr. Nash went inside and this is with 
what the forelady told him: emp 

“You had barely left the office, _ 
Mr. Nash, when Tony there made a the 
strange speech for him. “That man ents 
call us brudders,’ he blurted out, ‘and inst 
by Chris’! I think he mean it. I dra: 
work like hell now for him!’ ” ar" 

Nash soon learned that Tony had wh 
expressed the sentiments of the 1 
whole crowd. Without any prompt- - 
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ing, they all did everything that they 
could; and instead of finding it hard, 
they seemed to enjoy the experience. 
Business boomed. Profits un- 
heard-of began to flow in. In a 
short time it was found necessary to 
move into larger quarters: but they 
had no sooner moved than it became 
necessary to move again. First, they 
took over an old distillery. Then a 
big empty brewery. But even that 
did not give them room enough. In 
seven years, the former sweatshop 
became the largest wholesale tailoring 
business in the United States. 


As profits came in, Nash refused 
to take them. It was his notion that 
the employees were entitled to them 
all, since it was on their initiative and 
because of their efforts that the busi- 
ness had become profitable. 


IS first announcement, however, 
H that he was going to distribute 
the profits among the employees, pro 
rata, according to the amount of 
wages each had received, was met 
with a protest from the highest paid 
employees. They said, in a signed 
memorial to the management, that 
the dividend should be distributed 
entirely on the basis of time worked 
instead of on the basis of wages 
drawn, permitting the poorest paid 
workers to share equally with those 
who were signing the memorial. 


This was a turning point in the 
career of Arthur Nash. Up to this 













at men should do unto 
nto them.” Matt. vii, 12 


American, whatever their 
racial mixture, Protestant, 
Catholic or unbeliever—all 
have accepted the main tenet 
of the Nash faith. Things have 
happened in this Cincinnati 
factory which the world of 
modern industry may yet 
watch and imitate. It is an 
experiment in stimulating in- 
dustrial morale. Herewith are 
character studies of types of 
workers that eagerly respond 
to the spirit of Fair Play. 


Lewis Hine 


time he had been striving to live the 
Golden Rule, but now he saw that the 
Jewish and Italian workers who had 
signed this document were living it, 
and felt the human need of living it, 
quite as much as he. 


E was not interested in profits. 

To Arthur Nash the Golden Rule 
was everything—and if the Golden 
Rule should result in poverty all 
round, he felt that such poverty 
would be a blessing. The main thing 
was that all should work together in 
love, that there should be the right 
spiritual relations between employer 
and employee, and that “the King- 
dom of God” should become a reality 
in this factory whether it was a busi- 
ness success or not. 


Visitors from everywhere flocked 
into the factory to study the “sys- 
tem” which he had installed. But 
they could find no system. All 
they could find was a lot of workers 
who loved their boss and got along 
surprisingly well with one another, 
and a boss who loved all his workers 
so that he found it difficult to get 
his mind on anything much besides. 

But the poor man, in spite of him- 
self, had to get rich. His bankers 
wouldn’t let him out of it. Such an 
expanding business required a lot of 
financing; so it had to be owned by 
somebody and it had to pile up cumu- 
lative profits if it were to get the 
necessary financial assistance. 


Another hard fact got in Nash’s 
way. So long as the business was 
small, Nash could know all the mem- 
bers of the family intimately. When 
he got to employing several thousand, 
he couldn’t, and superintendents and 
foremen, no matter how completely 
they thought they believed in Nash 
and his ideas, were not always able 
to interpret them identically as he 
might have done. 

It was alleged by organized labor 
that there were many things wrong 
in the Nash factory. Nash did not, 
however, get into a controversy about 
it. He tried, instead, to smuggle 
agitators into the place on the theory 
that, if there were anything wrong, 
these agitators would be sure to 
make such a noise that Nash would 
learn just what was wrong and be 
able to correct it. 

But the agitators were never per- 
mitted to stay inside. The employees 
didn’t want them around. They 
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didn’t want anyone around who was 
complaining against Nash. Their 
“subserviency” irritated the labor 
agitators. 

If the Nash idea were to spread to 
other factories, it seemed that the 
grip of organized laber upon them 
must be loosened. 

So it seemed to the other factory 
owners. 

So it seemed to the officers of the 
Amalgamated. 

But they saw the same thing from 
different points of view. The own- 
ers tried to study the system, only to 
find that there wasn’t any. They 
were ripe and ready for any scheme 
which should free them from the 
Amalgamated, but they were not al- 
ways ready to take Nash’s recipe. 
It was in essence: “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God in your factory, and 
everything that is really good for you 
will follow.” 

In 1926 a number of these factory 
owners made an urgent appeal to 
Arthur Nash to lead them in a cam- 
paign for the open shop. Of course, 
this was known to the Amalgamated ; 
it has a way of discovering what is 
in the air, and it prepared for battle. 

But there was one thing the 
Amalgamated did not know. It 
seemed to know that Arthur Nash 
was considering this proposal, but it 
did not know just what steps he 
took. 

Mr. Nash told me about it at the 
time, and although it was not then 
meant for publication, there can be 
no harm in telling the story now. 


E went to a prayer-meeting to 

pray about it. A number of 
clergymen who were outspoken in 
their championship of organized 
labor were at that prayer-meeting, 
and the proposal of the factory- 
owners was the particular subject of 
their prayers. 

The decision of the clergymen 
was interesting. They were all for 
organized labor, they said, so long as 
labor was fighting for its rights. But 
when labor fights to destroy a cor- 
poration, that corporation has the 
same right as an individual to fight 
in self-defense. And so, in this case, 
they would be with Mr. Nash in a 
fight against the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 


But Nash rose from his knees 
(Continued on page 42) 
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HE colleges are 
turning out this 
month some 40,- 


000 young men. Most 
of them will want to 
put to the test as quickly 
as possible the worth of 
the education that they 
have been at so much 
pains to get. About 70 
per cent. of them will 
eventually get into busi- 
ness. Each year recent- 
ly the tendency has been 
for the percentage of 
college men to increase 
who enter _ business. 
Even more striking has 
been the increase of college gradu- 
ates. College enrolments have in- 
creased six times as fast as the gen- 
eral population since 1890. This 
country is spending $400,000,000 a 
year for college education. 

Since business is the field most 
college graduates enter, it is to the 
point to ask whether their perform- 
ance in business justifies this expend- 
iture and the four years or more 
a college course requires, which 
would otherwise be devoted to pro- 
ductive work. 

The late Richard Teller Crane, 
founder of the great Crane Company 
of Chicago, had an address prepared 
for a college audience, that he never 
delivered. The president of the uni- 
versity who had invited him to make 
the address rescinded his invitation 
as soon as he learned of its tenor. 
Doubtless he felt it- would be too 
discouraging to such of his charges 
as ‘might be planning to enter busi- 
ness. 

“My advice to you boys,” Mr. 
Crane bluntly stated, “is to stop 
where you are, hustle for a job.” He 
said that every man who had been 
outstandingly successful in business 
had started to work young, and re- 
ceived his training in the school of 
experience. 


oe 
(ys! 


HAT was twenty years ago. 

While many business men still 
are skeptical of the practical value of 
a college education, in general, the 
standing of college men in business 
is on firm ground. Some of the large 
corporations are sending representa- 
tives to the colleges to recruit promis- 
ing seniors to enter their employ- 
ment. About 5,000 college men will 
be recruited this year in this manner.- 
They will be started at $25 to $35 a 
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The Qualities That Big Cor- 
porations Demand for Their 
Future Executives—How the 
New Graduate Is Taken 


Into Business 


week when they begin work and 
some of them, it is expected, will 
repay their employers by developing 
into executives. 

Business men who hold negative 
views about the value of a college 
education, as did Mr. Crane, are not 
common to-day. Many are college 
men themselves. But for all that, 
aside from the technical training of 
engineering schools, business does 
not as yet attach any definite value 
to a college education. 

I talked with Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
president, General Motors Corpora- 
tion. His attitude typifies that of 
most other business executives in 
that he considers a college education 
is at least no handicap, and may in- 
deed often be an asset. He is a grad- 
uate of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


“There is so much specialization in 
business to-day,” said Mr. Sloan, 
“that the qualifications for the higher 
executive demand that a man have 
unusual ability and be willing to ded- 
icate the greater part of his life to 
industry. 

“Whether a man has a college 
diploma, he must not«consider his 
education finished when he enters 
General Motors but just. beginning. 
He must be willing to start right at 


“the bottom: however, if he has had 


a college education and in addition 
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Men Wanted? 


By Franklin §. 
Clark 
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has the ‘right stuff’ in 
him, our experience is 
that he will make prog- 
ress more rapidly than 
if he had not had the 
advantage of the educa- 
tion. 

“The department heads 
or the junior executives 
in General Motors must 


be specialists in their 
lines with = specialists 
under them, and _ for 


these positions there are 
many able, capable men 
to choose from. The po- 
sitions of greater re- 
sponsibility are more 
difficult to fill and the lifting of de- 
partment heads to these higher places 
presents one of the most serious 
problems we have to solve, because 
the work of the senior executives is 
co-ordinating and directing the work 
of many men, with many different 
outlooks, in many different fields. 
For this kind of work the senior exe- 
cutive must be a man well-rounded 
by experience and should have 
what might be called a ‘flexible mind.’ 


66 PDERSONALLY IT think a col- 

lege education should help a 
man make his place in industry; but 
too many college men were sent to 
college by their parents and did not 


go there of their own volition. And‘ 


there is a big difference. As a result 
many college men think that because 
they are college men they are entitled 
to some special kind of privilege and 
consideration. With General Motors 
every employee must make good first 
as a man—and if he happens to be a 
college man, so much the better. 
“Personality, the ability to judge 
other men and to lead them are the 
characteristics which General Motors 
looks for in seeking men for execu- 
tive places. It has been the corpora- 
tion’s experience that the best execu- 
tive is the one that knows from per- 
sonal experience the details of the 
business; and if he does know he is 
more likely to make sound decisions 
and make them upon his own initia- 
tive and responsibility, than if he 
had to take someone else’s word and 
guidance in the matter. Therefore, 


in General Motors, whether the man 
has: been to college, or not, he. must 
have had experience first hand in do- 
ing the most ordinary jobs extraor- 
dinarily well before he is considered 
to be possible executive material.” 
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James H. Post, president of the 
United States Sugar Refining Cor- 
poration, went to work when he was 
sixteen. He is president of the 
trustees of Adelphi College, a tor- 
mer member of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York, and is known for 
his wide social interests. 

“It is apparent that more and more 
college men are getting into busi- 
ness,’ he observes, “and more of 
them naturally will become leaders in 
business. Promotion in business, 
however, often depends upon the 
existence of vacancies higher up. 
The number of responsible positions 
are limited. A young man, who goes 
to college, and makes the most of his 
opportunities there, comes out a bet- 
ter man. But it is a question if he 
should consider that his college edu- 
cation will have any definite value to 
him in business. 


¢¢yN our organization there are 

very few college men. We 
find most college men are not inter- 
ested in the jobs at the bottom, which 
are about the only kind that we ever 
have open. 

“Where a man waits until he has 
finished college before taking a job 
at the bottom he of course places 
himself under somewhat of a handi- 
cap. He is likely to be impatient of 
promotion. He may think he has 
greater abilities than the job that he 
has requires. He may appear 
to be conceited 
to those who 
haven’t had his 
advantages. He 
may find it dif- 
ficult to make 
friends and to 
make himself 
understood to 
business asso- 
ciates who are 

















































not college men and whose friend- 
ship and confidence would be valu- 
able in helping him to get ahead.” 


HE Keller Mechanical Engi- 

neering Corporation specializes 
in solving new difficult manufac- 
turing problems. 

J. F. Keller, the president, a 
self-educated engineer, thinks col- 
lege men can be overrated. 

“We have quite a number of en- 
gineering school graduates,” he said. 
“A knowledge of engineering is, of 
course, essential for the most respon- 
sible positions in our field and most 
men get this knowledge by attending 
engineering schools and it is a good 
way of getting it. But a man who 
has an engineering degree doesn’t 
always have the originality and the 
habits of thought which are essential 
in a good engineer. He may have 
secured exceptionally high marks in 
college, and still lack these important 
mental attributes. There are various 
ways of getting ‘high marks.’ An 
efficient memory often has much to 
do with it. Other things being 
equal, however, a man who can read- 
ily absorb information has an advan- 
tage in this profession. 

“Business requires many kinds of 
ability. For some positions a man 
with too much intelligence is as 
much out of place as one with too 
little intelligence. There are some 
positions of pivotal importance 
which call for the efficient carry- 
ing out of established routine. A 
man of too much intelligence is 
likely to be dissatisfied, change things 
which shouldn’t be changed, and 
otherwise cause lost motion. 

“There is too much talk of educa- 
tion as though it were something 
that could be measured, like mo- 
lasses, by the quart or the gallon. 
Humans have different kinds of abil- 
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Replacements for the ranks of 


business executives—sub-freshmen 
leaving their studies 
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ity. Some of us have remarkable 


digital control. Digital control isn’t 
something that can be gained by go- 
ing to school. There is, at present 
a shortage of mechanics in some of 
the most highly skilled trades. This 
has been partly brought about by too 
many boys going to school who 
should be working with their hands. 
The value of education depends en- 
tirely on the individual and circum- 
stances.” 

The personnel director of the 
Standard Oil Company, C. R. Dooley, 
has found in his dealings with 10,000 
college men during the last fifteen 
years that the college man with a 
definite idea of what he wants is rare. 

“The college man who does have 
a purpose,” he declares, “is the ideal 
person when you find him, but, un- 
fortunately, we have to employ a 
great many who are just as colorless 
as the driven snow. We are at loss 
to know just how to deal with this 
kind of young man. He is a per- 
fectly good boy, has been reared in a 
good home, has been milk-fed on 
obedience and honor, but no one has 
ever suggested to him that he could 
do anything on his own initiative. In 
many cases, even the professors have 
spoonfed him. 


66 PSORTUNATELY some of our 

educators are beginning to give 
thought to the development of per- 
sonality and character, along with 
technical ability. They are giving 
students an opportunity to become 
acquainted with themselves, so to 
speak, and their true aptitudes and 
interests, before they are graduated. 
University personnel and placement 
bureaus inform students as to what 
the opportunities in the world of 
business are, and to assist them in 
finding the employment for which 
they are best suited. This is a hope- 
ful sign.” 
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The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which has been 
especially active in getting college 
men into its employ, has for- 
mulated some of the important quali- 
ties which it considers are necessary 
in the make-up of an executive. 
These differ according to the depart- 
ment in which a man is employed. 
Fundamental executive qualities, in 
either line or staff work are, “the 
ability to state in a group of five or 
six of a man’s peers his opinions 
concerning a problem under discus- 
sion and his recommendations for 
action in such a way he will not 
antagonize, and will ultimately con- 
vince his associates.” In line work, 
the ability to lead working forces, 
to inspire morale and “to get things 
done” is emphasized. In staff work, 
on the other hand, the ability to anal- 
yze quantitative data and to deter- 
mine its significance is considered of 
especial importance. 

R. I. Rees, assistant vice-president, 
in charge of college employment and 
special training for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
looks for scholastic attainments as 
well as other evidences of ability. 

“After all, while a man is in col- 
lege, his job is going to college. It 
shows lack of judgment if he hasn’t 
got along in his studies.” The stud- 
ent’s record is closely searched to 
discover if he has given any evidence 
while in college of a healthy, intellec- 
tual curiosity. Any original pieces 
of work which he may have per- 
formed are given big rating. The 
range of his interests are considered, 
and his individuality.” 


UT it isn’t only large industrial 
B corporations that are displaying 
interest in the college graduate. More 
young men and women, who can 
write B.A. or B.S. after their names, 
are in demand in retailing. Auston 
S. Donaldson, assistant general man- 
ager of R. H. Macy and Company, 
of New York, considers that college 
graduates have performed a distinct 
. service. Macy’s, like many other 
department stores, has a department 
to train a number of picked em- 
ployees each year to qualify as exec- 
utives and “sub-executives.” Men 
and women are included, and many 
of them come directly from college. 
Those who are chosen are required 
to serve in the most important de- 
partments long enough to get an idea 
of operating principles. This plan 
has relieved the department store 
field of a shortage in capable execu- 
tives, caused by increased complexity 
of organization and increased special- 
ization. Before the training plan 
was adopted the stores were simply 
bidding against each other, attempt- 
ing to fill important executive posi- 
tions, without relieving the shortage. 

Personality is considered of great 
importance in the department store 


field. ‘We want the sort of man 
who can sell himself to the other 
fellow,” Mr. Donaldson says. “He 
must be a good fighter, and by 
that I mean a tactful fighter. He 
must know people, and be able to 
make himself understood, both to his 
superiors and his subordinates. A 
snob doesn’t get much show. We 
don’t care whether a man is a Phi 
Beta Kappa, but we don’t want a 
flunker. If he has been active in 
athletics, or has at least gone out for 
the team, that is in his favor; or if 
he has been a manager or an assistant 
manager of some undergraduate ac- 
tivity—such things, in general, are 
in his favor.” 

The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of Framingham, Massa- 








HE Harvard School of Busi- 

ness is one of the examples 
of the munificence with which 
higher education has been en- 
dowed by business men. George 
F. Baker gave $5,000,000 for the 
new buildings. Last June he gave 
$1,000,000 additional for in- 
structors’ salaries. William 
Zeigler, president, Royal Baking 
Powder Company, gave a $1,- 
000,000 endowment for work in 
international relations. There are 
five endowed professorships: 
Economics, international relations, 
transportation, banking, business 
history. 




















chusetts, was one of the first to take 
college graduates. Henry S. Denni- 
son, president, tells of a talk he had 
with a young college woman, which 
helped him to appreciate the colleg- 
ian’s viewpoint. “For four years, I 
have been in college,” she said. “The 
institution was there, made for us, 
we were its object in being. It was 
there for us. Now this organization 
isn’t for us at all—somehow we've 
got to be for it.” 

“I remember very thoroughly,” 
said Mr. Dennison, “the greup we got 
in about 1908, when we first set out 
to get some college graduates. Their 
attitude at that time I now under- 
stand. Then I could only see it as 
intensely annoying. Now it is easy 
to see that these boys were only re- 
sponding to habit. They were a 
first-rate lot; two or three have since 
come into very important’ executive 
positions. For two or three years 
they could not bring themselves to 
realize that the organization did not 
exist for them. We learned also that 
a man from college cannot be put 
through the routine that a boy of 
seventeen should be. The business 
world has got to adapt itself to ac- 
commodate educated people. 

“Somehow or other life should 
consist of work and learning, not 
merely side by side, but knitted to- 
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gether. By education I do not mean 
simply training, the education that 
everybody has to get, but an educa- 
tion that is cultural. This must be 
part of the job if we are going to 
succeed. : 

“We do not want anyone in our 
organization who is not every day of 
his life, until he finally resigns, being 
educated, because the minute he 
stops, the minute that there is any 
stop to it, it will be worse than if 
he had not had any education at all.” 

Colleges are beginning to give seri- 
ous consideration to business. Edu- 
cators are trying to bridge the rift 
between theory and practice, one of 
the greatest difficulties that confronts 
business education. Too often col- 
lege men and woman flounder help- 
lessly around for two or three years 
after graduating, going aimlessly 
from job to job without making 
progress. 

‘Many universities and colleges 

give their students practical experi- 
ence. The New York University 
School of Retailing requires a period 
of work in a department store as 
partial credit for a degree. Many 
technical schools have “co-operative” 
courses, the students spending half 
of their time working in shops as 
regular employees, under the super- 
vision of instructors of the engineer- 
ing college. Antioch College, as re- 
lated in Forpes several months ago, 
is an outstanding example of educa- 
tional-industrial co-operation. 


The School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Boston University requires 
every student to have at least one 
year of business experience under 
supervision of the school’s vocational 
department. The Harvard Graduate 
School of Business has a plan of in- 
struction similar to the “case” sys- 
tem of teaching law; it bases its 
studies upon’ problems as it finds 


them in business, rather than on text 
books. 


ERDUE has a personnel director 
whose job it is to keep tabs on 
the personal development of students 
from the time they enroll. He gives 
them practical assistance in deciding 
what field they want to enter, and 
guides them, both from a standpoint 
of personality and _ schoolastically. 
The University of Illinois and the 
University of Minnesota are other in- 
stitutions which have done much in 
this direction. 

Some colleges and universities are 
helping graduates into jobs they are 
best suited for. Yale has a graduate 
secretary of employment to whom 
any Yale graduate may go, who is 
either out of a job, or considers he 
has got into the wrong niche. The 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology also do much to assist their 


graduates in adjusting themselves to 
business. 
























LL sorts of relation- 
A ships are possible 

where there is an 
assembly of humans working to- 
gether during the major portion of 
their wakeful hours. They create, by 
their associations, a spirit or atmos- 
phere—a morale, and the manager 
who does not appreciate that there is 
a direct relation between this morale 
and productivity fails to meet the 
first requirements of leadership. 
Management, when all is said, is 
simply getting people to work to- 
gether to accomplish maximum pro- 
duction at lowest cost. 


Morale is, essentially, the mental 
attitude of the employee toward his 
job. Call it morale, team work, co- 
operation—in a college it would be 
college spirit—anything you wish, 
but whatever you call it, it is a thing 
when once you get it that makes for 
a successful industrial or commercial 
organization. Morale is the test of 
successful management. Machinery, 
Material, Money and Methods are 
all worthless without Men. Aside 
from patents the only asset an or- 
ganization has, which a compctitor 
cannot duplicate on short order, is 
personnel. 


HE banker, who is financing an 

industrial or commercial enter- 
prise, has come to consider money 
spent to provide good personnel man- 
agement not only a conservative in- 
vestment, but a necessary one. He re- 
quires it, along with the balance 
sheet as evidence of good manage- 
ment, when he weighs the investment 
rating of an enterprise; he features 
it as an asset to the investor; and the 
careful investor, in turn, investigates 
the personnel policy before he buys 
securities. Every investment in a 
business is a wager placed on a man 
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of YOUR 
Personnel 
Problem 


By Earl B. Morgan 


or a group.of men, a vote of con- 
fidence in the management, an ex- 
pression of belief that it will make 
and keep the business a success. But 
no management can make a success 
unless the personnel policy and 
practice are right. 


Management must start at the top 
and get the right attitude toward 
the personnel problem. It must real- 
ize that substantial improvement in 
management will be on the human 
side, rather than on the mechanical 
and material sides. It must definitely 
fix the responsibility for personnel 
administration, not hope that it will 
take care of itself. It must come to 
understand that it pays to spend 
money, and to spend it liberally, for 
the acquisition, development, and 
maintenance of its man-power. 


It must appreciate that there is no 
tailor-made system of personnel ad- 
ministration to fit all cases, but that 
each business must work out its own 
solution by practical and moderate 
application of commonsense theories 
and methods that have proven suc- 
cessful. It must see that the essential 
thing is to make the line executives 
personnel-conscious, then aid them 
in managing their departments in ac- 
cordance with the best practice. This 
should be the goal of every personnel 
manager. 


When this point of view, this atti- 
tude has become a part of its philos- 
ophy, the management will analyze 
its personnel problem, with the aid 
of the best available brains; formu- 
late policies and gradually institute 
the machinery for administering 
them systematically and continuously 
—not spasmodically and merely to 
meet emergency problems as they 
arise. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
scientific personnel administration. 
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It is a simple form of corporate 
functioning which the management 
as a whole could perform, but gen- 
erally does not, and will not. The 
responsibility must -be assigned to 
some individual or department. It 
must not be allowed to drift without 
attention; it requires planning, busi- 
ness sense, and continuous attention, 


all of which, however, pay handsome 
dividends. 


HE functions of sound person- 

nel administration classify them- 
selves under three general headings: 
Acquisition; Development; Mainte- 
nance. 

Modern practice demands that po- 
sitions shall not be filled by hand-to- 
mouth buying, but that there should 
be maintained at all times, in ad- 
vance, schedules of the ,requirements 
for man-power and a steady supply 
of people available to handle these 
requirements. All of which means, 
that the personnel requirements 
should be budgeted by planning them 
in advance hand-in-hand with mate- 
rial and equipment. To wait until 
a vacancy occurs and then rush out 
and grab whatever is available at the 
moment, generally results in obtain- 
ing round pegs for square holes— 
bad for employer, worse for em- 
ployee. 


To determine personnel require- 
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ments, each operation should be 
carefully studied, that is, a job analy- 
sis should be made; and with the 
data thus obtained specifications 
should be drawn up covering the 
requirements. Then there should be 
a job classification, dividing the jobs 
into groups demanding similar skill, 
ability and training, with a standard 
range of wage rates set for each 
classification which will prevent in- 
equalities in wages and which also 
will provide a basis for controlling 
wage increases. 

Having set up the machinery for 
determining the personnel require- 
ments, next build up a supply of 
man-power sufficient to handle the 
load. Advertising, employment 
agencies, recommendations of em- 
ployees, contacts with schools, are 
all useful instruments in obtaining 
applicants; but the-most valuable is 
favorable public opinion toward the 
institution as a-good place to work. 
A concern that has established and 
maintains _a reputation for good 
working conditions, steady employ- 
ment and humane ; 
treatment of its 
employees need 
have no fear of a 
labor shortage even 
in the most pros- 
perous times. 

Too much em- 
phasis can not be 
placed on the im- 
portance to any 
organization of de- 
veloping and main- 
taining at maximum 
efficiency the meth- 
ods of selecting 


sound 





HERE 


buy production and buy it 
with the same business acu- 
men that would be exerted 
by good management in 
buying merchandise. 
is but one of the considera- 
tions in scientific personnel 
management. Mr. Morgan, 
in this article, summarizes 
his ten years as personnel 
director of one of the larg- 
est employers in America— 


the human material that is to make 
the organization. It is a matter of 
vital concern because the ultimate 
success of any business depends 
upon the quality of the people who 
man it. It is the foundation of any 
sound personnel program. The best 
of equipment, materials, plant, 
finance and sales plans may all be 
provided, the working conditions 
good, wages right, and there may 
also be an excellent supervisory force 
capable of handling and developing 
the right kind of workers; but all 
these and other similar good and 
necessary provisions are severely 
handicapped unless the human equip- 
ment is of proper quantity and 


quality and also the virtue of good 


morale. 

It is not enough simply to recruit 
and select people who are qualified 
by education and experience to do 
the work at hand; they must also be 
compatible with the balance of the 
force; they must fit in harmoniously 
with the ideals and policies of the 
house, if morale is to be developed. 

The average 
employer 
needs more 
thoroughness 
in selecting 
employees. 
The wage of a 
$3,000-a-year 
man is exactly 
the same as 
the wage of 
$50,000 of 
capital at 6 
per cent. So 
if the employ- 
er will only 


is only one 
wage policy— 


This 


the Curtis Publishing Com- 


pany. 
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think of each man he employs in terms 
of the capital which his wage can com- 
mand, there will be more inclination 
to give the care to the transaction 
which it deserves. 

The best practice for selecting 
employees seems to be, obtain all the 
information and opinions about the 
candidate that it is possible to obtain 
from every available source includ- 
ing the candidate himself and then 
carefully weigh these data against 
the requirements of the position. 
There is no substitute, however, for 
judgment and experience. 


Let me emphasize the influence of 
psychological factors in acquiring 
the personnel. The first relation that 
a prospective employee has with a 
company is during the employing 
process. It is here that he forms his 
first impressions of the company as 
his prospective employer; and these 
are lasting; in fact, it is difficult to 
offset or entirely eliminate their 
effect on his morale during subse- 
quent employment, particularly the 
early stages of it. All of this requires 
that the stage-setting and environ- 
ment for the reception and interview 
be impressive and. dignified. Too 
many employers handle the matter in 
back-door fashion. 


After the selection process has 
been perfected, means must be de- 
vised for introducing the employee 
into his new job and environment so 
that he can get under way with the 
least resistance and embarrassment, 
The new employee should be care- 
fully nursed through the entire 
process of placement and develop~ 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Employees buying lunch from a wagon outside the Bur- 
roughs Adding machine factory at Detroit. The factory 
restaurant is often overflowed, owing to its popularity, and 





many workers rush out to buy food elsewhere 
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Should I 
Speculate? 


By Ray Vance 


HE greatest difficulty in an- 
swering this question arises 
from the confusion and pre- 
judice which have come to cluster 
around the word “speculate.” If I 
were writing a scientific treatise on 
the security market, I should follow 
Prof. Irving Fisher’s method of de- 
fining certain activities as “invest- 
ments” and others as “speculations” 
and should then be able to disregard 
all other ideas which are connected 
with these words and which really 
influence the actions of men and 
women. 

However, since this is a comment- 
ary on the activities of real men and 
women most of whom buy securities 
without paying any attention to scien- 
tific definitions of what they are do- 
ing, it is necessary to note that the 
same purchase may constitute an in- 
vestment for one buyer and a specu- 
lation for another. The matter is 
further complicated by the serious ar- 
guments recently advanced that com- 
mon stocks give real investment 
safety and that a purchase of bonds 
carries with it a speculation in living 
costs. In view of these conditions, 
1 am doubtful whether any definition 
can place even a majority of specific 
purchases definitely as “investments” 
or as “speculations” without being 
so arbitrary as to be almost useless. 


INANCIAL editors refer to 
A such stocks as Atchison, Union 
Pacific, General Electric and U. S. 
Steel as “investment stocks.” You 
will find these shares in the strong 
»0xes of holders who have held them 
‘or years. I should not care to dis- 
pute the statement that these are in- 
vestment holdings. Yet there is no 
shadow of a doubt that huge specu- 
-ative activities have centered around 
cach of these stocks during the last 
ew years. Consequently we can- 
not separate investment from specu- 
ation on the basis of a selection of 
securities for purchase. 
_ Neither can we make such a dis- 
unction on the basis of “outright” 
or “margin” purchases. Most large 
speculative pools finance their pur- 
chases without the use of a broker- 
age house and a very large percentage 
of the investors I have known buy 
more securities than they can pay 
for at one time but pay the balance 


from savings on the instalment plan. 

If there is any valid distinction 
between investment and speculation 
for the zone in which confusion is 
probable, that distinction arises from 
the intentions of the buyer rather 
than from any outside characteristic 
of the transaction. Furthermore I 
have seen many “speculators” de- 
cide to turn their most unfortunate 
“speculations” into “long pull invest- 
ments.” I have also seen many “in- 
vestors” decide to take profits on 
“investment” purchases which show 
a quick appreciation. Therefore I 
realize the difficulty of making a 
quick decision on that basis. 


The fact is that the very words 
“investment” and “speculation” have 
come to be catch phrases of propa- 
ganda or of prejudice rather than 
expressions of definite ideas. For 
that reason I believe the most suc- 
cessful buyers of securities or of 
any other type of property are those 
who fix their minds upon something 
to be accomplished and refuse to 
worry about the name applied to their 
activities. 


TRIPPED of all hair-splitting 
tJ quibbles, the question is, should 
you, as an investor, voluntarily as- 
sume speculative risks beyond the 
minimum from which no investor can 
escape? In answering it I shall as- 
sume that no sensible investor volun- 
tarily assumes a risk when he could 
accomplish the same result without 
it. Therefore the question in another 
form is whether the profits to be ob- 
tained from the taking of extra 
risks will compensate for the finan- 
cial and personal losses met? 


The answers to this question must 
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vary with individual investors. There 
are, however, certain personal char- 
acteristics or financial circumstances 
which unfit any individual for the 
taking of any but the most unavoid- 
able speculative risks and there are 
others which make the assumption of 
such risks a sensible thing. 


NE of the most important per- 

sonal characteristics is that of 
age. It is a generally accepted finan- 
cial principle that speculative chances 
should not be taken until the specu- 
lator has arrived at some maturity of 
judgment. Probably a majority of 
investment advisors would add that 
the speculator should also have gone 
through a considerable period of ex- 
perience. I am not so sure of this 
second point. Direct experience in 
speculation certainly cannot be got- 
ten except by speculation and the 
ability to learn new things usually 
decreases rather than increases with 
the advancing years. Next to the 
professional man of high income and 
small business training, the world’s 
easiest marks for financial vultures 
are to be found among those who, 
having saved and invested conserva- 
tively for twenty years or more, try 
to attain wealth by speculation in 
their later years. 

Another factor operating in favor 
of the one who takes speculative 
chances relatively early in life is the 
opportunity to use the experience so 
acquired through a relatively long 
period of years. Another phase of 
the same advantage is the relatively 
greater opportunity to recoup losses. 
Mathematically this relatively greater 
opportunity is measured by the 
younger man’s greater expectation of 
life. But that is only part of the 
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icture. The rest of it is to be found 
in the greater resiliency of youth. A 
loss which would be a final financial 
tragedy for the man past sixty might 
be only an unfortunate event along 
the way of one under thirty. 


HE second important factor is 
frequently in direct counter- 
balance to the personal advantages 
of youth. It lies in the fact that it 
is rarely justifiable to take voluntary 
speculative risks with all or even with 
the major portion of your capital. 
The advisability of giving heed to 
this basic principle arises in two ways. 
In the first place the very fact that 
a transaction is conceded to involve 
a high percentage of risk carries the 
condition that the capital involved 
may be lost or may be tied up for a 
far longer period than you originally 
contemplated. If then you have so 
involved all or most of your capi- 
tal, you are thrown back upon the 
fact that no one can be either a specu- 
lator or an investor without having 
the free control of some capital. 
Some will say that the danger I am 
pointing out here can be avoided by 
diversification of risks, even though 
the total of speculative transactions 
involve your whole capital. I do not 
believe even that, for, while diversi- 
fication is a protection most of the 
times there arises every few years a 
situation in which all securities de- 
cline at the same time and when, 
even though some of the risks be 
taken outside the security field, the 
whole field will be affected by busi- 
ness depression and financial string- 
ency. 

In the second place, the risking of 
too much in one transaction or at 
one time will usually result in a warp- 
ing of business judgment. To say 
that your fears are likely to super- 
cede your judgment may appear to 
accuse you of weakness in character, 
but if so, then you share the weak- 
ness with some of our most success- 
ful financiers. I recall a conversa- 
tion in 1921 with the senior partner 
of one of the largest and most suc- 
cessful New York Stock Exchange 
houses which illustrates the point. 
This man refused to buy such a basic 
stock as United States Steel until 
after it had risen over 10 points from 
its extreme low because said he: “I 
know my own peculiar weakness. If 
that stock should break to a new low 
I would be scared into selling at a 
loss.” Not a very heroic attitude, I 
grant. But he did buy it very little 
above 80 and, in spite of the self- 
confessed weakness, he had made 
about as large a percentage of specu- 
lative profits as any man I know. 

Possibly a more intelligent way of 
describing this man’s case would be 
to say that he has enough common- 
sense to recognize and guard against 
some of his own personal weak spots. 
Very few of us have either courage 
or will-power of heroic proportions 


and the sooner we learn to substitute 
sober commonsense for a romantic 
belief that we shall some day accom- 
plish the miraculous, the sooner we 
shall be on the way to such specula- 
tive success as is attainable by us. 
Along with these generalizations 
it is well to remember that individ- 
uals do differ in their tempera- 
mental attitude for taking specula- 
tive risks. A few years ago I knew 
a young fiction writer who made a 
hobby of studying speculative pos- 
sibilities of the stock market. On 
paper his results were much above 
the average, but he had confined him- 
self to paper until in 1924 he inher- 








F you cannot speculate and 
I sleep well at night you had 
better stop speculating. This does 
not mean that the ideal, specula- 
tive mind is stolid, unimaginative 
or basically pessimistic. Very few 
have either courage or will-power 
of heroic proportions and the 
sooner we learn to substitute 
sober commonsense for a ro- 
mantic belief that we shall some 
- accomplish the miraculous, 
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ited a small fortune of which he de- 
cided to devote $10,000 to long pull 
stock speculation. A few months 
later I was called out of bed near 
midnight of a Sunday night to hear 
an incoherent plea to save this young 
man from some financial straits 
which seemed so pressing that he 
must do something before the mar- 
ket opened on Monday morning. 
When I finally untangled his lamen- 
tations I found he had a paper loss 
of $900 on 200 shares each of Atchi- 


son, Union Pacific and United States 
Steel ! 


ADMIT that this was an extreme 

. case in which a high degree of 
vivid imagination made for success 
as a fiction writer, but for failure as 
a speculator. However, if you cannot 
speculate and sleep well at night you 
had better stop speculating. And I 
consider the advice as sound not only 
for the sake of your health but also 
for the sake of your bank balance. 
This does not mean that the ideal 
speculative mind is stolid, unimagina- 
tive or basically pessimistic. One of 
the poorest speculators I ever met 
was an intensively trained but un- 
imaginative security analyst. This 
man could sit down with the figures 
covering the past record of almost 
any corporation and produce an 
analysis gloomy enough to make you 
rejoice that your money was in a 
savings bank. However, such items as 
rapidly developing sales territories, 
changing drift of public demands or 
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any others which do not appear in a 
balance sheet or in the income ac- 
counts of past years were clear beyond 
his powers of imagination. There- 
fore, since speculative values deal 
with the future rather than the past 
or even with the present, his judg- 
ment of them was grotesque. In the 
first place, he failed to see the possi- 
bilities in good companies. In the 
second, he was almost as frequently 
blind to the fact that the values of 
other companies were declining 
faster than either their earnings or 
their stock prices. Coolness, a cer- 
tain degree of skepticism, and ability 
to make judgment against general 
belief are essential to the speculative 
temperament but they must not be 
secured at the expense of imagina- 
tion or of intelligent optimism. 


INALLY your attitude toward 

speculation should depend some- 
what on your personal earning power. 
Theoretically this is just a repetition 
of the point that not all of your capi- 
tal should ever be risked in specula- 
tion for personal earning power may 
well be counted as additional capital. 
There are however some very prac- 
tical differences to be considered. 
The income of most of us comes from 
one, two or all of three sources: 

1. Personal efforts. 

2. Capital invested as backing for 
our personal efforts in such a 
way that earnings from the two 
sources are interdependent. 

3. Capital so invested that income 
from it is independent of our 
personal efforts. 

If death and disability were un- 
known, then any one having a rela- 
tively large percentage of income 
from one or both of the first two 
sources would be justified in taking 
speculative chances with a relatively 
large percentage of capital invested 
outside. From this very condition 
has come the use of the phrase “Busi- 
ness man’s investment” which is used 
to describe some security considered 
too risky for other investors. I am 
not writing a brief for insurance 
companies, but death and disability 
are elements of risk in every life and 
to the extent that your earnings which 
involve personal effort are not in- 
sured against them, you must count 
those earnings as already involved 
in risk. 

In these days of highly developed 
insurance salesmanship almost all 
men or women who earn money are 
insured in some way but it is also a 
fact that most of us over-estimate 
the extent of our protection. There 
is no need to go far afield for illus- 
trations. Every reader can find 
among his immediate acquaintances 
the man who earns $5,000 to $10,000 
per year but considers himself thor- 
oughly insured because he has a life 
insurance policy equal to that income 
for a couple of years after his death. 
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And this is saying nothing about its 
extension in case of his disability 
without death. 

In all of this I am remembering 
that capital so invested that its earn- 
ings are interdependent with the own- 
ers personal efforts will usually be 
available for conversion into other 
uses after the owner’s death or dis- 
ability. I am simply noting that the 
amount which may be so converted 
is sufficiently uncertain to warrant 
its inclusion in the portion of capital 
devoted to speculative uses. 


UT of these various discussions 

I have evolved a mental picture 
of one who would make an ideal 
speculator. Such a man or woman 
would have the following character- 
istics : 

1. Old enough to be able to test 
all claims against a background of 
personal experience but young enough 
to be looking forward rather than 
backward and young enough to wait 
for results. Placed in years I would 
say that the ideal time of life for 
taking speculative risks is to be 
found between thirty and fifty-five. 

2. Having an assured income from 
personal earnings or from capital not 
involved in the speculative chances. 
This income should be large enough 
to maintain what the individual re- 
gards as a comfortable standard of 
living. If dependent upon personal 
earnings it should be covered by in- 
surance against disability or death. 

3. A temperment combining enough 
imagination to sense potential values 
(which may not be realized for years) 
with enough stubborness to hold a 
reasonable position and enough cour- 
age to accept inevitable losses before 
they have become disastrous. 

I have never yet met the man or 
woman who measured up to this ideal 
and I may add that I never expect 
to meet such an individual. That 
does not mean, however, that I have 
not met many who were _justi- 
fied in taking speculative chances. 
The ideal is something which real 
human beings approach but which 
they probably cannot reach.. 


Y observation has been that 

most people who control their 
own finances should voluntarily and 
consciously take some _ speculative 
risks. That is a personal opinion 
only, and I have no desire to quarrel 
with those who believe otherwise, but 
I want to present some of the rea- 
sons which have brought me to this 
opinion. 

In the first-place we live in a world 
where uncertainty is one of the basic 
facts of life. There may be a few 
individuals whose ancestors have 
taken the chances so successfully 
that the present generation can live 
in security, though even this is doubt- 
ful for rapidly changing economic 
conditions or political organization 
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Two-Line Editorials 





Republican victory is not a cer- 
tainty. 
x * x 
Fortunately, the stock market has 
a bottom as well as a top. 
- os 
Instalment buying has been less 
rampant. 
*x* * * 
Aircraft shares have risen out of 
all proportion with the industry's 
rise. 


*k * * 
Canada is now our best customer. 
* * x 


A saved dollar is a constant friend. 
x * x 


°Tis safer to speculate in some- 
thing that’s down than in something 
that’s way up. 
ee 
Unemployment is not yet a solved 
problem. 
oe 
From a Floridian: “Wall Street 
has reminded me of our boom.” 
* *« * 
Congratulations on the latest rail- 
way combination: rails and airships. 
*x* * * 
The country can stand tax reduc- 
tion. 
. 2a 
Uncle Sam has displaced John Bull 
as the world’s leading lender. May 
he- prove as astute. 
* *C * 
Business “chains” are daily forg- 
ing additional links. 
‘+e 8 
At that, it looks surer for Smith 
than Hoover. 





“Santa Fe Cuts Freight Time To 
Coast.” A good beginning. 
¢¢ 8 


Cotton consumption again lags. 
a 
Wall Street by and by will sober 
up. 


* * * 


Now is the time to abolish seven- 
day work. 


* x 
“Freight Business Smallest Since 
1924.” Significant. 
SS 


How much longer will Russia's 
gold stock last? 
<< * 


The copper industry is a little 
brighter. 


* *K * 


The present gold outflow exceeds 
$500,000,000. And more will go. 
The effect will not be negligible. 


* * * 


Happily, one industry is still going 
on high: autos. 
i 


“Dollar’s Buying Power Best in 5 
Years.” But not in the stock mar- 
ket! 

* * ok 

The second half of the year may 
eclipse the first half businesswise. 

x * x 

Ambassador Morrow has 
earned his vacation. 

es « 


A good year to give all workers 
vacations—with pay. 


well 
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have been known to wipe out appar- 
ently secure fortunes. But, leaving 
out these extreme cases, there are 
very few of us who do not have to 
make our way in a world where the 
unexpected will take away some of 
our capital. It is better to make a 
conscious adjustment to these un- 
certainties than to fold ourselves into 
a belief that they do not exist. 

In the second place, the economic 
reward (wages or salary) to the man 
or woman who never takes a chance 
will rarely provide a margin of sav- 
ings much beyond what is necessary 
to provide against old age and sick- 
ness. To avoid dependence upon re- 
latives or upon charity is a good 
thing so far as it goes but I do not 
believe it goes far enough to give the 
average young man or woman a mo- 
tive for saving, unless it be accom- 
panied by the choice of a profession 
which gets its reward in something 
aside from money. 

Possibly I have stressed this point 
so often that it has become tiresome 


but, if sheer boredom makes it stick 
in the memory, I shall be satisfied. 
I believe that most men and women 
have the ability, if they really try, 
to do something more than merely 
earn a living and save enough money 
to avoid dependence in old age. 
Therefore to the negative point al- 
ready made that we must take some 
chances even in seeking safety I 
would add a positive point that most 
of us are justified in taking specula- 
tive chances, for the sake of securing 
something more than safety. 


all of this I am thinking of 
speculation as different from 
gambling. I know the line between 
them is indistinctly drawn and I 
know that disaster lies on the far 
side of that line for most of those 
who cross. I know that few of us 
will have enough commonsense to 
avoid an occasional crossing but I do 
not feel that the risk warrants a con- © 
demnation of speculation for the 
majority. 
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“With All thy Getting, 


Kact and 


Get Understanding’’ 


Cleans 


By B. C. Forbes 


Don’t believe for a moment that sentiment plays no 
part in business. It does. This letter, received from 
that successful business veteran, Robert Dollar, creator 
of the only round-the-world steamship service, contains 
a practical pointer, based on mature 


BUSINESS 

POINTER experience. Mr. Dollar, although 84, 
FROM A is now on a i 

VETERAN n a business tour round the 


world. “The older I get,” he writes, 
“the more I am convinced of the value of the personal 
touch. Sitting together at the same table and discussing 
matters of mutual interest, in 99 cases out of 100 results 
in benefit to both parties. The best illustration I have of 
the personal touch was in starting our passenger line 
around the world when it was impossible to get much 
cargo and passengers were few and far between. I made 
four trips around the world at different times and aver- 
aged close to 500 personal calls each voyage. These calls 
were on merchants and our competitors. The result was 
that we made friends out of our competitors, who had 
been aggressive, not taking kindly to our coming into 
their territory. Since then we have had no particular 
trouble with anyone about rates or prices. If it had not 
been for the personal touch and the calls I made, I claim 
that the results attained would have been impossible.” 

* * * 

Branch factories, branch distributing plants, chain 
stores and the like are springing up all over the land. 
Thus are more “aliens” invading communities. An im- 
portant question raised is: Shall these “aliens” remain 


“aliens,” or shall they become part and 
“TAKE PART 


IN LOCAL parcel of the life of their community ? 
ACTIVITIES”: Heretofore there have been grounds 
BYLLESBY - 

for complaint. Some progress has 
been made. More should be made—and probably will 


be made if headquarters executives have the importance 
of the matter impressed upon them. “Byllesby Manage- 
ment” says editorially : 


B. C. Forbes, editor of Forbes Magazine, and author of a 
daily syndicated feature in metropolitan newspapers, has called 
the attention of executives of several large corporations to the 
benefits which may be derived from encouraging the participation 
of executives and company employees in the civic affairs of a 
community. 

Taking part in civic affairs and boosting local development has 
been expected of executives and employees at Byllesby properties 
for years, and records will show that Byllesby executives and 
employees have not confined their activities merely to being 
members of local civic bodies but occupy places of prominence 
in matters concerning the growth and progress of the cities in 
which they dwell. 

Hardly a week passes without bringing press clippings announc- 
ing the election to office of a member of the Byllesby organization 
in the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions, Civitan, Cooperative, Exchange, 
Optimists or other civic clubs, the American Legion and local 
Chamber of Commerce. 

One of our local managers brought the subject up recently and 
asked if executives and employees should participate actively in 
the civic affairs of a community. There is but one answer— 
Absolutely and why not! 





Judge Gary’s latest biographer emphasizes that towards 
the close of his life the veteran head of the Steel Corpora- 
tion liked to dwell upon what he had done for the work- 
ers more than on any other phase of his life. This is 
rather pathetic, because during the 


A LITTLE 5 

LESSON greater part of his career the Judge 
FROM was not regarded as any particular 
JUDGE GARY 8 Bo 


friend of labor. He clung for long to 
the seven-day week and he most bitterly opposed abol- 
ishing the twelve-hour shift. On these two subjects I 
had several lively sessions with Judge Gary. I contended 
that it was inhuman to work men every day of the week 
and also that the twelve-hour day was out of date. Al- 
ways, however, the Judge argued that to make such 
drastic changes would ruin the steel industry. 

Again, his attitude towards unions incurred wide- 
spread illwill. During the 1919 trouble he was seriously 
perturbed over influence from Washington to have him 
meet the men’s union leaders. He asked me one day 
what he should do if President Wilson made a direct 
request that he see the union representatives. My advice 
was that he should reply that he would be glad to see 


‘any citizens that the President of the United States de- 


sired him to see, but that he would see them purely in 
their capacity as citizens. The Judge, however, protested 
that the men would feel they had scored a victory were 
he to see their delegates under any circumstances. 

When he grew old this doughty industrialist became 
troubled in mind over the attitude of workers towards 
him. He consoled himself somewhat with the thought 
that the Steel Corporation had done wonderfully fine 
work along safety lines. Also, he became very fond of 
emphasizing how much wages had been raised during 
later years. The fact that events proved his attitude 
towards the seven-day week and the twelve-hour day had 
been entirely mistaken afforded him little comfort, and 
I rather think he would have given half of all he possessed 
could he have undone the past and been a pioneer along 
these humane lines. 

The lesson one gathers from all this is that strong 
men often give relatively little thought during their 
strenuous days of their leadership to the treatment of 
their workers but that when it comes to the making up 
of their final balance sheet of life they catch a different 
vision and indulge in regrets. The piling up of mil- 
lions yield very little real satisfaction finally if accom- 
panied by the piling up of the illwill of employees. 

ee 


The self-starter usually has driving-power. 
* * * 


Four “ins” that put you out of the running: 
ference, ingratitude, intolerance, tndulgence. 


Indif- 
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The foremost Jewish philanthropist in America admit- 
tedly is Julius Rosenwald of Chicago. Most business 
men who turn philanthropists do so only after their active 
days have been spent. Mr. Rosenwald, who is now 65, 
began exercising large-scale generosity 


NWALD 
ies many years ago. Instead of adopting 
UNIQUE the easy method of signing checks for 
EXAMPLE 


existing charities, he did his own in- 
vestigating and used his own judgment in selecting 
worthy purposes. His benefactions have covered a wide 
range, from negro education to starving Armenians and 
applied art. Now he has taken another uncommon step. 

Many philanthropists like to perpetuate their memory 
and their largesse by organizing funds designed to be 
carried on indefinitely after their own death. In handing 
over an additional $2,000,000 to the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund—bringing the tota! above $20,000,000—Mr. Rosen- 
wald specifically stipulates that the entire amount, princi- 
pal and interest, must be expended within twenty-five 
years of his death. “Coming generations can be relied 
upon to provide for their own needs as they arise,” he 
declares. He also provides that, with the exception of 
the founder and the paid president, no trustee can serve 
more than six years consecutively, nor beyond the age of 
65. 

This able merchant-philanthropist manifestly desires his 
millions to be used actively as need arises and not hoarded 
perpetually to provide comfortable positions for agents 
who might easily become fossilized. It would be better 
if other philanthropists concerned themselves more with 
accomplishing a maximum of good and concerned them- 
selves less with the perpetuating of their own name. 

a 

Living in the past yields a poor living. 

ss 

The profits of speculation are slippery. 

* ok Ok 

How to increase purchasing power sufficiently to absorb 
all we can produce was called in a recent issue perhaps 
the most pressing economic problem before American 
business. William L. Norton, of Toledo, offers this sug- 


gestion: “In my opinion, the cause 
HOW TO A . re : 
INCREASE lies primarily in too much destructive 
BUYING rice competition. A policy of less 
POWER P ee gies 


production, better quality and higher 
profits, is the solution. We have reached the stage where 
the law of diminishing returns operates. We cannot 
explain existing conditions in any other way. . . . When 
A and B cut prices neither is better off than before; one 
must meet the other or fail. They demand lower prices 
for raw materials. This affects the prime producer and 
limits his initiative and buying power. He must either 
sell more to make an equal profit or shut up shop, thus 
stopping buying. The remedy, as I see it, is to encourage 
such slogans as, ‘You get what you pay for,’ ‘Pride of 
quality ownership,’ and ‘Never begrudge the other man 
a fair profit.’ Only by fair wages, fair prices and fair 


profits can industrial America survive.” i 
What is your suggestion? 
x * x 


A cutting tongue is a dangerous tool. 
* * 


The thing you neglect will not neglect you. 











Julius Rosenwald John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


A significant incident occurred ‘at a recent large gather- 
ing of business men. Owen D. Young, who was toast- 
master, introduced, among others, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. There was an instantaneous and most impressive 


valine demonstration. Rockefeller had just 
ROCKEFELLER ‘*‘emanded the resignation of Colonel 
INSPIRES A i 

palanneTeATION W. Stewart, chairman of the 


Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
because of his actions and testimony in connection with 
the Sinclair oil scandal involving a rake-off of several 
millions for a handful of insiders. The extraordinary 
cordiality of the reception accorded young Rockefeller 
revealed that these responsible men of affairs thoroughly 
approved his course. Time was when business trickery 
was complacently regarded as part of the “game.” It 
was sufficient to declare “Business is business.’ To-day 
a great majority of American business men regard busi- 
ness as just as ethical as any profession. They practice 
scrupujous honesty and they demand scrupulous honesty 
The Rockefeller incident well signifies the new order. 

Some day a business man will be accounted worthy 
of occupying the White House. 


a 
It takes heart as well as cash to win good-will. 
* * Ox 
Work—or wither. 
: oe. 


Seven years ago a man had an idea. From this idea 
sprang the All-Year Club of Southern California. It has 
since spent more than $2,000,000 in advertising Los 
Angeles and Southern California, under the direction of 
the man who had the idea. When the 
campaign began tourist expenditures 
in Southern California were estimated 
at $30,000,000 to $40,000,000; now 
the total exceeds $150,000,000. The population of Los 
Angeles then was 576,673; to-day’s estimate is 1,300,000. 
Bank deposits in Los Angeles in 1921 aggregated $500,- 
000,000; they are now beyond $1,100,000,000. Apart 
from these and other striking figures, one valuable fruit 
has been the development of the spirit of co-operation 
among different communities where formerly there was 
much petty bickering. The originator of the idea and 
the man who has directed it ever since is C. G. Milham, 
executive secretary of the All-Year Club who, I under- 
stand, is now looking around for fresh worlds to conquer. 


Verily, printers’ ink, properly applied, can work wonders. 
a ee 


HE PUT 
SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
ON THE MAP 


Beware of idle gossip and idle hands. 
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The first four months of this year brought approxi- 
mately three billions of new bond and note offerings, a 
modest gain over a year ago. April witnessed 110 million- 
dollar-or-over issues, a new record. The feature was 
the record-breaking issuance of public 


NE a 

i utility investments—$334,455,000 of 
OFFERINGS h h’sr - 
aealcves the. month’segrand total of $844,992, 


500. Industrial flotations totaled only 
$138,430,000, and the railroads were represented by the 
small total of $32,645,000. In view of the phenomenal 
advance in stock quotations, and the consequent decrease 
in dividend yields, it is particularly interesting to note 
that the average yield on new corporate bonds and note 
obligations in April was practically the same as a year 
ago, the exact percentages being 5.26 and 5.33. Palpably 
there has been no movement in bond prices corresponding 
with the extraordinary movement in stock prices. The 
average yield on the different classes of security offerings 
this April and a year ago, as figured by Lawrence Stern 
& Company, of Chicago, follows: 


April 1928 April 1927 
ERE BNI osc. oc ssccvawacdacie 5.26% 5.33% 
SA er ees renter 5.89 6.05 
EE ch has 55.4 ts hake epena a asaks 5.51 5 42 
ME EIR EREI NN 55 SEGA. as cigs 5.600 bm iets evel aieiere 4,99 Sle 
ae SR a ee eer I 4.36 4.65 
77" 8 a eg RI rie og 5.43 6.87 


Nothing in the foregoing throws light on why specu- 
lative stocks should have been marked up so violently this 
year. 

It may be worth adding that the Department of Com- 
merce figures that foreign capital issues underwritten in 
the United States in the eight years 1920-1927 exceeded 
those underwritten in Great Britain by fully 50 per cent. 
—$6,836,000,000 for America and $4,121,000,000 for 
Britain. Last year this country underwrote $359,000,000 
Latin-American securities, contrasted with only $118,- 
000,000 underwritten by Britain. Can we keep up this 
pace? 

** © 
A pat on the back sends many a man forward. 
* * © 


Treat yourself to sunshine—outward and inward. 
* oe 


Could you imagine any city twenty years ago paying 
out thousands of dollars to advertise a good word for 
the railroads serving it? Our railroads then were almost 
universally unpopular. They had earned and deserved 
much of that unpopularity. Since 


a coe then nearly all railway managements 
FOR THE have acted more wisely. They have 
RAILROADS 


long ceased to lord it over everybody 
and everything. They have learned the wisdom of toler- 
ation, co-operation, frankness, aboveboardness. 

The changed status of our railroads in the estimation 
of the public is vividly illustrated by the action of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce. It is devoting a column 
in ForsEs and other national periodicals to express appre- 
ciation of the excellent services of its railroads, namely, 
Great Northern, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
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Northern Pacific and Union Pacific. “Seattle pays grate- 
ful tribute to the initiative, vision and courage of the 
railroads which have made possible the development of 
this city and the Pacific Northwest,” says the Chamber, 
and adds: “The lives of Seattle and the Pacific Northwest 
are so closely linked with the wellbeing of these railroads 
that we plead: for a: national:realization that the railroads 
deserve fair and reasonable treatment from both public 
and law-makers.” 

The better understanding which is gradually being 
developed between the people at large and industry and 
business constitutes one of the happiest auguries for the 
future development, progress and prosperity of this com- 
monwealth. 


a 

Jump in—or drop out. 
x ok x 

Teamplay helps to make work play. 
a 

Vanity suggests tinsel; humility, true gold. 
* * * 


“Every employer should have had to go through once 
in his lifetime the experience of being out of work and 
looking for a job,” writes one reader. He goes on to 
say that far too many corporations and other concerns 
do not extend the slightest courtesy 


SICKNESS —- 
HAS or consideration to those who come 
a around looking for jobs. F 
COMPENSATION oking for jobs. Unfortu 


nately, there is basis for this charge. 
The main reason usually is that those at the top are so 
busy attending to their daily duties that they give neither 
time nor thought to organizing a proper method of hand- 
ling those who seek employment. 

That adversity has its uses has just been brought home 
to the writer. For the first time in more than thirty 
years he has been obliged to spend a number of dz7s in 
bed. He has discovered that it is salutary to be forced 
to give up the daily grind and have time for reflection. 
When engrossed every minute of every day, one’s per- 
spective unconsciously becomes narrowed and warped. 
Selfishness steals into the heart. One’s thoughts tend 
to become centered solely on self and each day’s pressing 
duties. A brief spell of sickness throws one out of the 
rut, supplies time for mental stock-taking, clarifies and 
broadens one’s perspective, and sends one back to duty 
in a humane frame of mind—at least for the time being. 

The church dignitary who officiated at the marriage 
of the late King Edward and Queen Alexandria did not 
wish the bridal couple nothing but happiness, but said he 
hoped they would experience a fair share of the world’s 
sorrows, otherwise they would not be fit to rule sympa- 
thetically. Most of our strong men would be benefitted 
by an occasional brief spell of weakness sufficient to lay 
them aside for reflection and contemplation. 


rs @ 
Crying won't clarify your vision. 
Y + < 


Tronbles fly from those who bravely face them. 
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High Flyer: “Gosh! I thought I could beat him to it 
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F it is desirable to protect the 

people in their freedom and in- 
dependence, if it is desirable to 
avoid the blighting effects of me- 
nopoly supported by the money of 
the taxpayer, if it is desirable to 
prevent the existence of a privi- 
leged class, if it is desirable to 
shield public officials from the in- 
fluence of propaganda and the 
acute pressure of intrenched self- 
ishness, if it is desirable to keep the 
Government unencumbered and 
clean, with an eye single to public 
service, we shall leave the conduct 
of our private business with the in- 
dividual, where it belongs, and not 
undertake to unload it on the Gov- 


ernment.—President Coolidge. 
“Ss 


I am not afraid of the critical 
younger generation that wants to 
rebuild the world to suit itself; it 
is the younger generation that feels 
all is illusion and vanity, and life 
not worth while, that is to be 
feared.—Rabbi Newman of Temple 


Emanu-El, San Francisco. 
* * * 


“Those who enjoy the large 
pleasures of advanced age are those 
who have sacrificed the small pleas- 
ures of Youth.”—Chas. E. Carpenter. 

From P. C. Pounof, Springfield, Mass. 

- * « 

If we could make a great bonfire 
of the thousands of laws we have 
in this country, and start all over 
again with only the Golden Rule 
and the Ten Commandments, I am 
sure we would get along much bet- 
ter —Coleman Cox. 

* *« * 


F we fix our eye on a desirable 

goal, we plunge for it. What we 
need very much to see is that there 
are some things in life, the finest and 
highest things, that cannot be 
achieved by this method of headlong 
precipitancy. In one of William J. 
Locke’s novels there is a character 
who thus expresses himself: ‘I would 
like to take life by the throat and 
choke something out of it.’ That is 
the method of direct go-getting action. 
But the finest things cannot be 
choked out of life. They come an- 
other way. They are the aftermath 
and by-product of the things which 
we adore—The Rev. Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 
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Floyd Bennett has enriched our 
inner life, made our ideals real 
once more, and been a spiritual 
gain. He and his brothers of the 
air, like shuttles weaving the na- 
tions together for purposes of 
peace, have brought back the he- 
roes of the Old Testament, the he- 
roes of Greece and Rome, the 
knights of chivalry, have made us 
young again, and full of faith, re- 
vealing that self sacrifice which is 
the mark of the King of Heroes.— 
The Rev. Dr. Joseph P. McComas. 

"ss 


We are creatures of habit. We 
succeed or fail as we acquire good 
habits or bad onés; and we acquire 
good habits as easily as bad ones. 
That is a fact. Most people don’t 
believe this. Only those who find 
it out succeed in life—Herbert 
Spencer. 

a 

The bosoms of the wise are the 

tombs of secrets.—Japanese Proverb. 








A Gext 
F any man’s work abide which 
he hath built thereupon, he 
shall receive a reward.—1 Corinth- 
ians 3:14 


Sent in by T. Mastik, Little 
Ferry, N..Y. What ts your favor- 
ite text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 
presented to senders of texts used. 























The prudent, penniless beginner 
in the world labors for wages, for 
a while, saves a surplus with which 
to buy tools or land for himself, 
then labors for himself another 
while, and at length hires a new 
beginner to help him. This is the 
just and generous and prosperous 
system, which opens the way to 
all, gives hope to all, and conse- 
quent energy and progress and im- 
provement of condition to all.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

a 

The most manifest sign of wis- 
dom is continuous cheerfulness.— 
Montaigne. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 
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HE destiny of 


humanity, 

whether as an individual or as a 
race, is far higher than at present 
we can apprehend. The universe 
is a far bigger thing than we real- 
ize. Its material aspect is only 


one aspect of many. Our present 
stage of development has _ been 
reached through eons of gradual 
evolution and we can only dimly 
speculate on what we shall become 
in the long future ahead.—Sir Oli- 
ver Lodge. 
x x 

Activity back of a very small 
idea will produce more than inac- 
tivity and the planning of genius.— 
James A. Worsham. 

ee ee 

A mail carrier is not the only 
one who has to keep on delivering. 
—John M. Siddall. 

ss @ 

The acid test of loyalty is ad- 
versity.— Bill Jones. 

cs. 

No man undertakes a trade he 
has not learned, even the meanest; 
yet everyone thinks himself suffi- 
ciently qualified for the hardest of 
all trades—that of government.— 
Socrates. 

From E. sah “ay New York, N. Y. 


* x 
LEEP is the finest of indoor 
sports. It is better than fine 


gold and precious stones. You get 
it when you live one day at a time, 
play square with yourself, be at 
least ordinarily neighborly, laugh a 
bit now and then, and live so that 
the man who works with you all 
the year round thinks you are a 
good fellow. If you do these 
things, you'll have mighty few wor- 
ries and you’ll know what long life 
and happiness really are—Thomas 
Dreier. 

oe « 
You're sure you are right? 
How fine and strong! 
But were you never just as sure 
—and wrong ?—Great Thoughts. 

From S. Williams, Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

The man who rests on his oars will 
soon find himself drifting. It isn’t 
so much the distance we have made, 
or the things we have achieved that 
matters, as where we are going and 
what we are doing now. Keep on 
rowing! —Elbert Hubbard II. 
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A “CLEMCO” Maynard Suite in the office of Dr. H. E. Sharrer, President and Gen. Mgr. of the Northern States 
Life Insurance Company, Hammond, Indiana. Installation made by Tribe of K, Hammond and Gary, Indiana. 
Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago 
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Here in Chicago 


N OUR LARGE PLANT, we maintain a group of beautifu rooms in 
which we show the complete line of “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites in your 
kind of private office surroundings. 

Truly, you will marvel at the distinctive designs, the symmetry and propor- 
tion, the exquisite texture and graining of fine woods and the richness of 
finish and trimmings. 

You are cordially invited to view and compare the many “CLEMCO” Fine 
Office Suites and select, through your “CLEMCO” representative, that which 
a exactly meets your needs. 


A request on your letterhead will bring “ Pointers in 

Planning an Office,’”’ ‘‘CLEMCO”’ Office Plan Mate- 

rial and the name of your “CLEMCO”’ representative 
THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City ” 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use 
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One of the world’s 
great sea ports— 
Montreal 


© Canadian Pacific Railway 











URING 
last five years 
a single New 
York financial house 
has marketed Cana- 


the 


dian securities in 
New York worth 
one billion, two hun- 
dred million dollars. 

A decade ago such 
a volume of business 
was undreamed of, yet to-day if you 
were to greet a Canadian banker or 
well-informed business man with the 
announcement of that New York 
firm’s dealings in his country’s 
securities, instead of dismissing it 
with a sneer of skepticism, he would 
nod his head and remark that the re- 
port was not surprising. 

The truth of the matter is that 
Canadian industry and commerce 
have grown to such enormous pro- 
portions lately that Canadians no 
longer stand aghast at big figures. 
Canadians are ready to believe almost 
anything, within reason, conceraing 
the extent of their country’s recent 
development in an industrial and 
financial sense. They are ready to 
believe, because while some of them 
may frown and complain of tempor- 
ary conditions in their particular line, 
at heart they all have an unwavering 
faith in their country. 


HE fact is that, so far as the 

future is concerned, Canada is 
“sitting pretty.” It has had its share 
of reverses and the pioneering period 
is not yet over. Its most serious 
problem of all continues to be spars- 
ity of population and the lack of an 
immigration policy that gets immi- 
‘grants, but the people now resident 
in Canada are, by and large, enjoying 
a moderate but sound prosperity. 
The exodus from the industrial cen- 
ters to the United States, which 
threatened alarming consequences a 
few years ago, appears to have 
petered out. Labor conditions are 
better to-day than they have been in 
years, the tide of industry is rising 
fast, and almost every sign worth 
noting points to a continuance of 
business betterment with our North- 
ern neighbor. 


American Money 


greases wheels of 


Canadian Industry 


By Charles L. Shaw 


What are these signs? They are 
not hard to find, and besides giving a 
hint at Canada’s future, they may be 
regarded as of considerable signifi- 
cance to business men of the United 
States. 

Sir James Woods, vice-president 
of the Imperial Bank of Canada, 
gave his reasons for faith in Canada 
when he said: “The war seemed to 
bring out all that was best in our 
people. Their accomplishments in 
producing war requirements on level 
terms with the biggest organizations 
in the United States gave our manu- 
facturers confidence in themselves, 
and the result is an amazing increase 
in our exports of manufactured and 
partly manufactured goods. Prac- 
tical science, too, has come to Can- 
ada’s aid, and a lot of our raw miate- 
rials formerly of little worth have 
been shown to possess almost un- 
believable value.” 

When he referred to raw ma- 
terials Sir James put his finger 
on the key to Canada’s future great- 
ness, for there are few countries 
in the world with access to such a 
colossal treasure chest of undeveloped 
resources. And with characteristic 
courage and enterprise American 
capitalists are lending a helping hand 
to Canada as it stands on the thresh- 
old of its destiny. Nearly half a bil- 
lion American dollars went into Can- 
adian investments last year. This 
spirit of co-operation and helpfulness 
which incidentally will profit the 
helpers as well as those helped was 
strikingly shown recently when the 
Harry Payne Whitney interests of 








New York exercised 
their option on the 
so-called Flin Flon 
mining area in 
Northern Manitoba 
action that will re- 
sult in the invest- 
ment of upwards of 
$50,000,000 in what 
has hitherto been re- 
garded as a barren 
stretch-of wilderness. ; 

_Here was a prospective mine re- 
gion believed by experts to be worth 
development on an extensive scale, 
yet in all Canada there was no single 
financial group powerful enough to 
enter the field as it should be entered 
—that is to say, on a truly mighty 
scale. The copper was there. The 
gold and silver were there—evidently 
in enormous quantity; but the mine 
was separated from civilization by a 
long stretch of desolate prairie and 
timber waste. It was a bonanza 
ready to yield a vast fortune to some- 
one, but that someone had to be pre- 


pared to employ a fortune first to at- 
tain it. 


T HE Whitney interests stepped in 
and as a result of their entry a 
way has been cleared for the con- 
struction of a railway that will bring 
the Flin Flon country within reach 
of the industrial East, for the estab- 
lishment of a giant power plant in 
the north to operate a large smelter 
for the harvest of millions in a 
region that until now has yielded 
nothing to the wealth of Canada. 

The whole scheme represents the 
first great forward step of industry 
in the prairie West and henceforth 
the industrial development there will 
balance agriculture, thus eradicating 
a lack in Western growth which has 
been of national concern in the Do- 
minion for more than twenty years. 

But the Flin Flon deal is only a 
typical instance of what is going on 
in Canada to-day as a result of 
American financial aid, which by the 
way is finding a place for itself in al- 
most every important Canadian in- 
dustry. 

Another instance of the current 
trend is given by the Canadian Paci- 
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Ci An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


Tue sales manager of a West Virginia tool com- 
pany made personal calls upon a Cincinnati 
jobber for three years—without making a sale. 
Then one day he learned that a large job of 
work was to be started. He instantly called 
the jobber by Long Distance. Sold him a car- 
load of shovels. Amount of the order, $5000. 
Telephone charge, $1.30. 

In the packing industry, reams of correspon- 
dence are often exchanged before specifications 
can be agreed upon. In a 10-minute telephone 
conversation, an Austin, Minnesota, firm took 
a 5-carload order and laid the groundwork 
for future shipments of 500,000 pounds. 
The new customer was 1500 miles away. 





A Cedar Rapids insurance man had learned 
to use Long Distance while in the coal business. 
Each week from his desk he calls an average of 
20 of his salesmen. “‘It enables me to talk to 
them just as well as if I visited them in person.”’ 
In five years, his annual business has increased 
from one million to five and a half million 
dollars. 

What long distance calls could you profitably 
make now? They are inexpensive. New station 
to station day rates are: San Francisco to New 
York, $9. Pittsburgh to Boston, $2.20. Chicago 
to Detroit, $1.35. Newark to Philadel- 
wie; Goer. Fw Calling by number 
takes less time. .... . Number, please? 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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fic Railway. For years C.P.R. has 
been regarded as almost synonymous 
with Canada itself. It is a tremend- 
ous organization, influential in every 
section of the country, and unques- 
tionably the most important single 
agency in the development of the Do- 
minion. And it has always been re- 
garded as distinctively Canadian. 
Yet to-day, it is declared, control of 
C.P.R. now rests in New York. For 
sentimental reasons, if for mone 
other, the passing of C.P.R. control 
from Canada and Great Britain has 
been subjected to some bitter criti- 
cism across the border, but the bit- 
terness has been tempered with a 
feeling of pride that the United 
States, with such enormous wealth 
of its own, should regard the Cana- 
dian field so highly for investment. 

The pulp and paper industry fur- 
nishes another illustration of the fact 
that American investors regard 
Canada as the land of future develop- 
ments. The shortage of pulpwood, 
as of other timber, in the United 
States has been a matter of common 
knowledge for years. The forests 
have made way for 
the plough and 
other more intensive 
operations. With 
consumption of 
paper advancing at 
such a terrific pace 
it was inevitable that 
the United States 
* would sooner or later 
reach the end of 
its pulpwood re- 
sources. 

Canada, on the 
other hand, remains 
the world’s great 
untapped reservoir of timber as well 
as of other natural resources. Canada’s 
pulp and paper industry has forged 
ahead with staggering momentum 
during the last decade. To-day Ca- 
nadian paper mills are geared to a 
capacity never before approached and 
their production is growing in pro- 
portion to the falling output in the 
mills of the United States. But 
while this has been going on United 
States capital has not been idle. 
Years ago American financiers and 
pulp and paper magnates foretold the 
future accurately and played their 
cards accordingly. 


as 


HE result is that American 
money provides the motive 
power for nearly all the major 
pulp and paper mills of Canada 
and its presence is being felt to 
a steadily increasing extent. Sev- 
eral big mergers of Canadian 
tills have been effected during the 
last few months and behind them has 
been the unseen but benevolent hand 
of American capital, stepping in 
where capital from other sources was 
either hesitant or simply non-existent. 
A prominent Canadian business 
man who made his original fortune in 
the United States and since then has 
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multiplied it many times over in 
Canada gave it as his opinion the 
other day that American moneyed in- 
terests are paying more attention to 
Canadian opportunities now than ever 
before. 

“The reason is obvious,” he said. 
“Americans now realize that in all 
probability we will soon occupy the 
dominant position in basic metals on 
this continent. We will in a few 
years be the leading gold producing 
country in the world. 

“We are already the dominant fac- 
tor in the world wheat market and 
supreme in the production of pulp 
paper and several other commodities 
of increasing importance to human- 
ity. No wonder Canadian invest- 
ments are popular in the United 
States to-day. 

“Having grown rich on a similar 
development of natural resources in 
their own country, American interest 
in Canada is 
not surpris- 
ing. We 
have now an 
opportunity 


The rich 
Flin Flon 
area and its 
air carrier 


for progress and prosperity comp- 
arable with only twenty years ago, 
when the immigration tide was at its 
height, and of course the opportunity 
is correspondingly greater.” 

Evidence of the general growth 
and prosperity of Canada may be 
observed on many sides. In 1914 
fire insurance policies current in 
Canada amounted to less than 
three billion dollars, while to-day 
they exceed nine billions. Even after 
allowing for difference in values it 
is evident that the country’s physical 
assets have doubled since the out- 
break of war, which marked the turn- 
ing point in the nation’s economic 
history. 

During the same period deposits in 
the chartered banks and trust com- 
panies and debentures issued by trust 
and loan companies have increased 
from $1,026,299,000 in 1914 to $2,- 
019,804,000 in 1927. In 1914 Ca- 
nadian citizens owned no government 
securities; to-day a large percentage 
of Dominion and Provincial govern- 
ment bonds are held by the people. 
Spectacular evidence of the present 
prosperity of the country is seen in 
the purchase by Canadians during the 
past year of 159,000 motor cars. 
valued at $150,000,000—a fact wh‘c 
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in itself demonstrates that Canada, 
besides being a ready absorber of 
American investment funds, is a cus- 
tomer of no mean consequence. 


NATION’S backbone of  pros- 

perity is usually to be found in 
its farm lands and in this respect 
Canada runs true to the usual form. 
For three successive years the farmers 
of the Canadian West have enjoyed 
reasonably good harvests and have re- 
ceived fair prices for their produce. 
A satisfactory agricultural situation is 
to be found in all other parts of 
Canada. The year’s wheat crop is 
estimated at 444,000,000 bushels, as 
compared with 409,000,000 bushels in 
1926; oats, 452,000,000 bushels as 
compared with 383,000,000 bushels in 
1926. 

The yield per acre has shown a 
tendency to increase rather than to 
decline. 

Canadian farm- 
ers no longer grum- 
ble. Three good 
crops in succession 
have put more money 
in their pockets than 
they have had for 
years and they are 
in excellent humor. 
The long, narrow 
ribbon which a gen- 
eration ago con- 
nected East and 
West in Canada has 
been broadened to 
a wide belt by the 
ee movement of popu- 
lation into the regions more remote 
from the international boundary. 
With the discovery of Marquis 
wheat, and later Garnet wheat, the 
latter requiring only a hundred days 
from seed to harvest, the narrow 
margin of the prairie Provinces fit 
for the growth of wheat has been 
extended far to the North. 

Settlers are gradually moving into 
the Peace River country, once re- 
garded as “back of beyond,” and 
already the wheat bins of that far- 
off region are filled with grain. Hun- 
dreds of colonists have moved in 
there during the past Summer—many 
of them experienced farmers from 
the United States attracted North by 
the appeal of cheap land and big 
crops. 

Handicapped to some extent by the 
proximity of the great industrial 
centres of the United States but 
fortified by a tariff, Canadian manu- 
facturing has kept pace with expan- 
sion in other directions. Lack of 
native coal in the chief manufactur- 
ing regions has been a disadvantage, 
but efforts are now being made to 
ship large quantities of coal East- 
ward from Alberta and Westward 
from Nova Scotia and this may 
eventually make Canada self-sustain- 
ing in the matter of fuel. 

It was recently predicted by an 
eminent authority that if the pres- 

(Continued on page 38) 
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DESIGNED BY THREE FRENCH STYLISTS OF THE 


PARIS GRAND COUTURE === MADE BY ELGIN 


To secure watch-designs reflecting the Paris mode and 
manner, Elgin consulted three French stylists of the Paris 
Grand Couture . .. Madame Jenny, Madame Charlotte, 
creative mind de la maison Premet, Madame Agnés, modiste 
trés moderne. Under the personal guidance of each of these 
internationally famous women a special, moderne, dainty 
wrist watch has been created. 





Never before such an exquisite watch, such a chic and styleful 
watch...such an utterly reliable and faithful watch for $35! 











THE PREMET . . . When Premet gave that interna- THE MADAME AGNES. . 


... Anda real Elgin! Which means a trustworthy timekeeper. 


The case is fashioned with jade, black or ruby enamel. The 
movement is Elgin through and through . . . with the Elgin 
guarantee. The hitherto undreamed of low price is only pos- 
sible because of Elgin efficiency and Elgin’s great production 
.-- Apractical, dependable timekeeper of enduring accuracy, 
as well as a beautiful piece of jewelry. These Elgin Pari- 
sienne models are now on display at all jewelers at $35... 
Elgin National Watch Company, Elgin, U. S. A. 
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- Throughout the smart, THE MADAME JENNY .. . In this exquisite wrist 
tionally famous frock La Gargonne to the world, smart fashionable world thename of Madame Agnés, la modiste, watch, the great Paris couturiere has caught the exact spirit 
women of the haut monde blessed the name and wore stands for one thing, chic, tres moderne! Now she has of the modern manner. The case is fashioned with jade, 
the frock. This chic house has now sponsored this new given America her conception of a wrist watch. . , enamel black or ruby 1. The mo is Elgin which 
Elgin model. A genuine Elgin . 2 « « © « «+ $35 encrusted, delicately modeled . . . 2. « « « $35 means watch accuracy the world over . . . - $35 
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~ Youth Itself 


¥ beautiful in their 
two-tone ripple colorings, 
these new Waterman's 
fountain peris’ and pencils de- 
light the eyes of thousands of 
American boys and girls—and 
appraising parents—especially 
at Commencement time. 
~~ Always the first choice of 
students the world over. The 
one faithful writing companion 
of childhood and old age, 


*s now ascends the 






‘country’s graduation platforms 
'in the soft but sensible color- 
ings of summer. 


‘promotion gift, Waterman's 
continues unsurpassed in en- 
during acceptability. And for 
> older folks they offer in a 







le variety of models the same 
1perio: F qualities which have 
; mons for more than 





>*-As a Commencement or class | 









Colored 


Pens 


Pencils 





Ripple Rubber 


$4.00 and $5.00 


$1.50 and $2.00 























COMBINATION SETS 
Pen and Pencil in Attractive Gift Box 
Large Size $7.00 Smaller Size $5.50 


Waterman's 











ARD RUBBER is superior to all 
other materials for fountain pen 
holders. It is stainless, light, 


‘resilient and insures Perfect “writing 


comfort. 
When produced in two-tone colors as 


‘illustrated above—Ripple-Blugreen, 
‘Ripple-Olive and Ripple- Rose—it ac- 
“quires néw and unexpected beauties. 

- Other: Waterman's features of these 


beautiful new pens are the 14-carat 














L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 
Chicago, Boston, SanFrancisco, Montreal 
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EORGE S. PARKER, fountain 
pen manufacturer, has accumu- 
lated millions from a smaller begin- 
ning than most industrial leaders. 
Thirty-five years 
ago his plant was 
so small that Mr. 
Parker could pack 
it up and travel 
around the coun- 
try with it. 

About 

. bes five years ago, 
oe. when Ralph Bird, 
Assistant Postmaster at Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was a Post Office Inspec- 
tor in charge of the district composed 
of Wisconsin and the upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan, he went to Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, on one of his pe- 
riodical tours of inspection of Post 
Offices. The Parker company al- 
ready was using the mails to an in- 
creasing extent for the sale of foun- 
tains pens, so Mr. Bird decided to 
make a call on the head of the new 
company. 

“You can’t see Mr. Parker to- 
day,” said the Janesville Postmaster. 
“He’s out of the city.” 

“Then I’ll go over to see the 
plant,” replied Mr. Bird. 

“You can’t see the plant either; 
that’s also out of the city,” continued 
the Postmaster. 

“The plant has gone too!” ex- 
claimed the Post Office Inspector. 

“Yes,” replied the Postmaster. 
“All he has for a factory is a roll- 
top desk, and he has taken that to the 
State Fair at Milwaukee. He won't 
be back with the plant until the fair 
is over.” 


thirty- 





HOMAS J. WATSON, presi- 

dent, Iriternational Business 
Machines, remembers when “men 
were men,” especially if they were 
salesmen. ‘He re- 
calls, when he was 
chief executive 
with the National 
Cash _ Register 
Company, that his 
salesmen had to 
be good rough and 
tumble _ fighters. 
Sometimes they 
needed bodyguards. This protection 
was necessary especially when they 
entered ‘a saloon. The bartender, 
regarding the introduction of the 
register as an insult to his ethics, 
usually came from behind the bar 
with a bung starter. The salesman 
soon had opportunity to prove that 
he was a good mixer. 

Competition was so fierce that 
what the bartenders couldn’t finish a 
rival salesman might. There was 
plenty of thrill in selling in those 
days. 

Mr. Watson tells of an incident 
during his association with John H. 
Patterson, the mainspring of the 
company. Mr. Watson had posted a 
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large sign “Think” where his men 
would be sure to see it. Mr. Patter- 
son came in and was impressed. 
Within an hour 100 signs appeared 
throughout the factory. All carried 
one word “Think.” 

Nimble wits and nimble fists were 
essential in those days. 


SCAR HETTLER is a traffic 
policeman in the Wall Street 
district and New York is happier 
because of him. . Rich men and rich 
women look for 
“the smiling cop” 
so they do not 
miss his greeting. 
There is a joy in 
the smile that puts 
a bit more of sun- 
shine in that day. 
Nearly every- 
one knows the a 
towering policeman at Lafayette and 
Grand Street as he diverts the traffic 
to the world’s money mart. Few 
will recall that during the World 
War he sold more Liberty Bonds 
than anyone on the force. The high 
mark of his fame, based on his 
unfailing humor, was reached during 
a popularity contest. Policeman 
Hettler received 2,300,000 votes, half 
a million more than his nearest com- 
petitor. He was nearly mobbed by 
admirers and had to be rescued when 
notified of his victory. 
He is still at his post during the 
daytime. Evenings he can be found 
in a model home in Long Island, the 
prize that he won by his smile. 





H. WOODIN, director of 

e many industrial corpora- 

tions, told some years ago of an ex- 

perience he had with a snappy office 
boy. 

His family had been trying to sell 
him the idea of a trip abroad. As he 
was very busy, he had put off get- 
ting the necessary information. 

Finally his wife telegraphed him, 
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“Do it now.” He put in a call at 
once to the tourist company’s office. 
The telephone operator in this in- 
stance was a young boy who, after 
several attempts to understand his 
name, asked Mr. Woodin to spell 
it. Mr. Woodin got as far as “W-H- 
W-double O,” when the boy inter- 
rupted, “Say, mister, what are you— 
twins ?” 


M ARK W. WOODS, president 
of Woods Brothers’ Corpora- 
tion, Lincoln, Nebraska, was asked 
to address a civic club on, “How We 
Have Attained 
Success.” Here 
is what he said: 

“I don’t know 
just how it is 
that we have 
made the success 
we have unless it 
is that we have 
always had _ so 
darned much confidence in other 
folks that they finally came to have 
confidence in us—that and the fact 
that we draw into our organization 
the most capable men available; then 
we all pull together to get results.” 

There is another reason that Mr. 
Woods did not refer to; perhaps he 
doesn’t know that it exists. It is his 
attachment for folks that inclines 
them to desire to pull with him. He 
believes individual success is deter- 
mined by the success of one’s fellows 
and the more widely success is dis- 
tributed the more certain is the suc- 
cess of any individual, firm or cor- 
poration. 

Mark Woods counts among his 
intimate friends many of America’s 
foremost men. He is a forceful, 
constructive personality. He looks 
far into the future, plans accordingly, 
and rarely misjudges. 

The operations of the Woods 
Brothers’ Corporation are nation- 
wide, and their investments touch 
many cities. Their river and harbor 
developments are factors in the pro- 
tection and conservation of property 
and the advancement of the inland 
waterways. 





HARLES H. MARKHAM, 

chairman of the board of the 
Illinois Central Railroad System, be- 
gan railroading as a section laborer 
on the A. T. & S. F. Railway in 1881. 
He tells many humorous railroad 
stories, one on Mike Harrigan, one 
of the best section foremen he ever 
knew. 

Mike left his gang with their hand- 
car while he went up the track to 
inspect a culvert. When he returned 
he found a new recruit to his gang 
of men liberally squirting oil from 
a can on every iron part of the car. 
Mike angrily asked: “Pat, what are 
ye doin’?” “I’m ilin’ the car.” “TIlin’ 
the car is ye? What in hell do ye 
know about machinery? Drop that 
can and git yer pick.” 








MORALE 
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ment. The importance of this is 
brought out by the fact that the 
turnover records of the average con- 
cern generally show the greatest 
turnover losses during the first three 
months of employment. Minor 
executives, such as foremen and 
supervisors, seem to be slow in 
grasping the significance of this and 
in measuring up to their responsibili- 
ties with the new employee. 

It must be recognized that there 
are these distinct phases to develop- 
ing an employee: training a new em- 
ployee; training an employee who 
has been promoted to increase re- 
sponsibility; training that goes be- 
yond the protectionary stage and has 
as its purpose to increase the effi- 
ciency of an established employee. 
These distinctions must be kept in 
mind in devising plans and methods 
for developing the employee. 

Developing the employee should 
be made a direct responsibility of the 
executive in charge. He must not 
look to someone to do it for him; nor 
must he expect 100 per cent. employ- 
ees to be furnished him. By and 
large an executive will get out of a 
properly selected employee produc- 
tion proportionate to what he puts 
into him in development. 

Inform the new employee about 
the company, its business, its scheme 
of organization, its policies, its rules 
and regulations; “sell” the company 
to him, and keep him “sold.” Tell 
him what will be expected of him 
and, in turn, what he may expect of 
the company. Instructions cannot be 
made too plain because strange en- 
vironment leads to confusion. The 
terms of employment should be 
clearly and thoroughly explained be- 
cause any misunderstanding on this 
point is bound to undermine morale. 
Opportunities for salary increases 
and promotions should be described 
with the utmost care and without 
misrepresentation. Too frequently 
employees are taken up on _ the 
mountain top and shown the prom- 
ised land, so to speak, and when the 
disappointment comes, as it surely 
will, sooner or later, it will be all the 
more disastrous to morale. 


DEFINITE plan should be in 

force for following up the new 
man to see that satisfactory progress 
is being made. Such procedure will 
serve constantly to improve the selec- 
tion methods. Mistakes are bound to 
occur even with the best selection 
methods and the only way to prevent 
pyramiding the loss is quickly to re- 
place unsatisfactory employees; but 
be sure it is the selection that was in 
error and not the development. I 
have always had the feeling, but 
frankly unsupported with concrete 
evidence, that there were not so 


many poor selections as claimed, and 
that many of the so-called poor ma- 
terial cases were, if facts could be 
ascertained, due either to the plan or 
the methods of development. It is 
no executive feat to develop a good 
piece of human material—perhaps it 
would in a large measure develop it- 
self; but it takes real managerial 
ability to accomplish it with average 
and below average material. It would 
be well for some executives to re- 
member that if all their employees 
were 100 per cent. perhaps many of 
these executives would not be need- 
ed as such employees practically 
would manage themselves. 

Development is not a function to 
be limited solely to the rank and file, 
as is frequently found, but should 
start at the top and extend right 
down the line. 

Now about wages—a very impor- 
tant factor influencing both the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of the 
personnel. The former brings in the 
establishment of adequate starting 
wage scales as it is a straight out- 
and-out purchasing proposition ; it is 
a matter of making the best buy 
possible and obviously price is a con- 
trolling factor. The latter involves 
adequate and prompt increases in 


recognition of increased productivity. 


HERE is just one, and only one, 

sound wage policy—buy produc- 
tion; and buy it with the same busi- 
ness acumen that would be exercised 
by good management in buying mer- 
chandise. An employee should be 
looked upon as an investment, not 
payroll expense. It is not a matter 
of seeing how cheaply he can be 
hired, but rather how to get the most 
in quality and quantity of produc- 
tion ; not how much or how little you 
pay him, but what you will get for 
the wage. It needs only the state- 
ment to show that the cost of labor 
is not the sole factor influencing unit 
production costs ; material and equip- 
ment costs, overhead charges, selling 
expense also enter into fixing the 
point where profit begins. 

High wages, coupled with good 
management, result in low unit pro- 
duction costs. But only increased 
productivity can make high wages 
possible and endure. Well paid 
workers make for a prosperous con- 
sumer’s market. Steady employment 
is the first stage in the economic 
cycle; it makes for steady pay which 
makes for steady buying, and so on 
around the circle and back again to 
steady making and employment. A 
good wage means more than a mere 
“going” wage; it means sufficient for 
living, culture, and saving. But 
money alone is not sufficient! The 
job, its associations and environment, 
must be character building; there 
must be a moral wage. 


But the establishment of a flat 
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scale as a basis for adequate wage 
payment on the various operations js 
not enough by any means; quality 
and quantity vary in human produc. 
tivity just as in raw materials, and 
the price should be graded according. 
ly. This would seem sufficient of 
itself, but there is still the more im- 
portant reason, it influences the will 
and desire of the employee to pro- 
duce—his morale. I am advocating 
financial incentives, opportunity for 
the employee ‘to earn more when he 
produces more. Incentives, however, 
must not be used by the management 
to take advantage of the worker. 


HEN quality and quantity of 

workmanship improve, recog- 
nition should not be left to chance. 
As a matter of fact promotion should 
be freed as far as possible from the 
influence of personal whim. Where 
productivity can be measured fairly 
definitely, it is possible upon attain- 
ment of certain standards of produc- 
tion to make promotions automatic. 
I want to register as strong an objec- 
tion as possible against the habit of 
making calendar increases, that is 
giving raises every six months, or 
once a year. Remember the funda- 
mental wage principle is buying pro- 
duction, not length of _ service. 
Length of service only merits a wage 
increase when it directly effects in- 
creased quantity and quality of pro- 
duction. An increase in human value 
should be recognized before eligible 
employees are forced to request in- 
creases. One dollar spent before 
such a request will buy what two will 
not later on. 

A clearly defined policy that va- 
cancies will be filled as far as possi- 
ble from within the organization is 
one of the best incentives a manage- 
ment can offer to those who are 
growing up im the business. It is my 
belief that large organizations will 
find that the experience an employee 
gets in the particular business is 
worth more than outside experience. 
Of course this is generally speaking, 
as there are bound to be occasions 
when a special technique is required 
and available only outside. 

Absence and tardiness cause far 
more waste in the productivity of a 
force than is generally appreciated 
without a special study of the situa- 
tion. Many managers think when 
an employee is absent and drawing 
no pay that there is no loss. Such 
is not the case, because extra people 
must be kept on the payroll to insure 
having a necessary number present 
each day; not to mention the delays 
in production and the daily adjust- 
ments when employees unexpectedly 
turn up missing or come back to 
work. It is reasonable to assume 


that if a manager has to keep extra 
people on his payroll to insure a 
necessary working force, he is over- 
manned on the days when more than 
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Another Achievement 


The New National Fare Register 


NCE again the problems of a great business field have 
been anticipated and solved. The field is that of 
motor coach lines and interurban electric railways. The 
problems are those connected with the collection of fares. 


The adoption of zone fares, the use of one-man cars, the 
need for accurate, unchangeable records obtained eco- 
nomically and conveniently were the chief problems of the 
transportation field in fare collection. 


The application of forty-six years of experience in the 
manufacture of systems for registering and protecting 
cash receipts to this problem of the transportation field 
resulted in the development of the new National Fare 
Register with its many advantages. 


This new register is being sold and serviced by two hun- 
dred and fifty-two National Cash Register offices. Among 
its rapidly increasing list of users are motor coach lines 
and interurbans in all parts of the country. 





The new National 
Fare Register has ad- 
vantages for owners. 
operators, and  pas- 
sengers which have 
never before been 
available in any form. 


The National Cash Register Company 


Dayton, Ohio 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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the minimum required are present, 
otherwise he would be under- 


manned when his attendance is short 
of requirements. In either case, 
losses are inevitable. I do not believe 
in a bonus for good attendance. A 
manager who requires reasonable 
standards, who gives the matter his 
regular and personal attention, and 
who builds up a pride on the part of 
his force in the departmental record, 
will accomplish results. 

It has always impressed me as 
something more than a coincidence 
that when you find a manager with a 
poor promptness and attendance 
record, you generally find his labor 
turnover high, his accidents frequent, 
and there are also generally other 
similar loose ends. Show me a man- 
ager’s attendance, turnover, and ac- 
cident records and I will tell you 
what kind of an executive he is and 
also risk a guess as to his superior. 


HE physical condition of the 

personnel must have scientific 
study and treatment. There should 
be a master mechanic for the human 
equipment just the same as there 
would be for the mechanical equip- 
ment. Too many medical depart- 
ments are set up and operated as dis- 
pensaries and examining bureaus to 
the neglect of the bigger field—health 
service. Then, too, our shops and of- 
fices must be safe and sanitary. Ac- 
cident prevention and sanitation are 
both necessary planks in our pro- 
gram. 

An executive should give personal 
attention to his employees. A man- 
agement which treats its employees 
like humans can offset many errors 
in handling the personnel. Concerns 
with a low wage have been fairly 
successful in maintaining a loyal 
force of employees simply because 
they treated them like humans. 

The development of business has 
tended to remove the rank and file 
father and farther from the big boss. 
The consequent lack of contact 
makes for misunderstanding—a poi- 
son to good morale. Frequently a 
superintendent or department head 
feels that he is too busy with what 
he considers more important matters 
to give the time to personal contact 
with his employees, and is inclined 
to neglect it entirely or delegate it to 
some one of his subordinates. It is 
a matter which can neither be ne- 
glected nor proxied. It is fully as 
important as anything in the line of 
executive duties. And the big boss 
is the only one who can do it. It 
cannot be handled as a mail order 
business; the personal word and pat 
on the back always will have a pre- 
mium over letters and indirect com- 
mendation. Don’t think for one 
moment that an employee representa- 
tion plan—no matter how efficient— 
will prove a substitute. I cast no 
reflections on employee representation 


plans; I believe they have, when 
properly conceived and administered 
served as effective tools of manage- 
ment. Too often employee represen- 
tation has been an expedient to meet 
a situation which would not have 
arisen had the management been 
alert. After all it is not so much the 
method as the spirit back of it that 
counts. 

There should be a plan of vaca- 
tions to recuperate the worker phy- 
sically and mentally to insure future 
productivity, but not merely to re- 
ward length of service. If this 
theory is sound then vacations should 
be granted to all employees, shop as 
well as office. 

Management that is solicitous of 
good morale will give attention to the 
employees’ personal financial problem, 
to be ready to give advice or assis- 
tance—at least sympathy—in cases 
where the employee has encountered 
financial difficulties due to sickness 
or some similar emergency. The 
mind under financial stress cannot 
direct the body to maximum produc- 
tion. Benefit, savings and pension 
plans are the only means of meeting 
the situation. Industry has a pension 
responsibility, for the public will not 
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tolerate the inhuman scrapping of 
superannuated employees. 

Welfare plans? Yes, if they are 
evaluated by the hard dollars and 
cents standard of good business to 
provide satisfactory working condi- 
tions ; but not just because they make 
good show stuff or satisfy the pa- 
ternalistic desires of the owners. 
Take housing. It may be a neces- 
sary activity for a company where 
the community does not afford ade- 
quate and satisfactory accommoda- 
tions; but where these are provided, 
such a move—just to have a nice 
village—would be a frill tacked on 
and a worthless non-essential. In 
many instances it is good business 
to provide stores, schools, sewers, 
water systems, in fact, virtually for 
the corporation to be the community, 


but sound management should dic-: 


tate just how far to go. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
personnel management; it is nothing 
more than commonsense applied to 
human problems. The important 
thing is that no organization should 
attempt to inaugurate immediately 
a comprehensive program, but should 
build solidly step by step. It should 
be an evolution, not a revolution. 


American Money Aids Canadian Industry 


(Continued from page 32) 


ent endeavors to change coal into 
liquid fuel capable of displacing pe- 
troleum are successful Canada will 
take the place of the United States 
as the world’s provider of fluid fuel. 
The oil and tar sand deposits of 
Northern Canada are promising as a 
factor in the country’s industrial fu- 
ture. 

The present disadvantage of not 
having a cheap coal supply near its 
main industrial zone is offset in part 
by the great possibilities of water 
power. Canada has a most encour- 
aging record in this regard, with a 
development of 4,290,000 horse- 
power, as compared with 12,000,000 
horsepower in the United States, 
which has more than twelve times 
Canada’s population. Much of the 
present prosperity of the Dominion 
is due to the steady progress of min- 
ing. The value of the country’s 
mine output was $240,000,000 in 
1926; it has trebled since 1907. 


ANADA is not booming. Pros- 
perity is based on something 
sounder and more lasting than a 
boom. In fact, a boom is the last 
thing that Canadians want. An in- 
crease in speculative activity, hardly 
perceptible at present, is taken as the 
pretext for a warning from Canadian 
financial men, and recently C. E. 
Neill, retiring president of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, called 
for vigilance in checking the issuance 
of fraudulent securities. 
“All too frequently in the past 


oe 


words of warning have been spoken 
after a boom was under way,” said 
Mr. Neill. “It was then too late to 
prevent the inevitable reaction. As 
yet there is no boom in Canada. The 
future has not been over-discounted, 
but let us keep a true perspective and 
endeavor to direct the development of 
our country along sound lines, thus 
paving the way for permanent stabil- 
ity and good times.” 

In the course of this article an 
attempt has been made only to bring 
to focus some of the highlights of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, called 
how American capital is acting as the 
oil that allows the wheels of Canada’s 
expanding industry to turn faster 
and more smoothly. American cap- 
italists and industrial leaders are be- 
ginning to realize that the most dis- 
tant pastures are not the greenest; 
that the richest fields may be, after 
all, just across the international fence 
within the realm of our friendliest 
and most congenial neighbor. 
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| A Foreman Must Control 


ERHAPS the hardest job 
Pp that a foreman has is that of 

handling workmen after a 
strike. No one knows how difficult 
this is unless he has been through it. 
Every foreman has to deal more or 
less with malcontents. Sometimes 
these are very highly skilled workers. 
But they are agitators. They are 
opposed to the firm that pays them 
their wages. 

The best way to deal with such 
men, usually, is first to have a quiet 
talk with each malcontent. Tell him 
that he is free to believe what he 
likes as long as he does not obstruct 
the work of the factory nor create 
disloyalty. 

But if any malcontent becomes a 
propagandist, he had better be dis- 
charged. The foreman, should not 
have a.man in his department who is 
an enemy of the firm. 

All workers’ committees interfere 
seriously with the authority of the 
foreman. They are very seldom ad- 
visable. They can only be made 
useful if the employees are loyal and 
sensible and competent. 

A foreman must always be in con- 
trol of his department. He must not 
let any one of his workers become 
the real leader of his men. 

A foreman must be kind, that is 
half of it. Also, he must be firm. 
That is the other half. 

He must be liked and respected, 
both. His “Yes” must not be “Per- 
haps” and his “No” must not be 
“Maybe.” 

If he can be easily fooled and 
easily turned aside, the output of all 
the employees will be less. No em- 
ployee will do his best for a foreman 
who is soft. All the rank and file 
know that. 

No good manager is always hard 
and unyielding. He must be pleas- 
ant and friendly as long as the work 
goes well. But when the work does 
not go well, he must find out the 
cause of it. 

He must put the interests of the 
company first. He must reprimand 
and discharge. If he is opposed, he 
must not ask for a committee to be 
appointed. He must carry on in 
spite of the opposition. 

The foreman must manage. He 
must not act as though he were the 
secretary of a club. 

He should, usually, suggest that a 
thing be done instead of giving a 
command. But if his suggestion is 
not carried out, then he must give an 
order. He should speak gently, but 
if he has a worker who does not 
respond to gentleness, he must speak 
louder. He must shout, if need be. 


By Herbert N. Casson 


Orders must be obeyed, in a busi- 
ness as well as in an army. 

Any worker who habitually 
thwarts the foreman must be told 
to find a job elsewhere. A company 
is not a mass meeting, where men 
can say and do as they please. It is 
a team of people who must work to- 
gether under a captain. 

It is a large part of a foreman’s 
duty to call attention to mistakes and 
bad work and laziness and wrong 
methods. If he does not do this, no 
one else will. Much of a foreman’s 
work is disagreeable. That is why 
he is paid more than his workers. 

If he makes a decision, he must 








6 becom must be in every 
workshop a ladder and 
a chute, says Mr. Casson. 
The ladder is promotion 
and the chute discharge. 
Every worker has a right 
to climb higher; and every 
worker who persists in 
making a mess of his job, 
has the penalty of being 
dropped in the chute. 








stick to it unless some new fact turns 
up that alters the situation. 

Above all, a foreman must not be 
afraid of his men, as many foremen 
are. He must be able to look any one 
of them in the eye and tell him what 
he ought to be told. He must not 
fly the white feather. 

Always, a foreman must have an 
iron hand in a velvet glove, not only 
for his own sake, but for the sake 
of his workers as well. 

Men, as well as horses, are balky 
at times. Every employer knows 
that. So does every foreman. 

Now, the way to cure a balky 
horse is not to whip him, nor to drag 
at his head, nor to push the wagon 
on him. The way to cure him is to 
make him think of something else. 

Pick up one of his front feet and 
slap his leg. Loosen the belly band 
and tighten it up again. This makes 
the horse think of something else. 
His balky fit is over and away he 
goes. 

The balk, you see, is not in a 
horse’s legs. It is in his mind. It 
is an idea—a fixed idea. It does as 
much harm to the horse as to the 
driver. No balky horse is happy, 


you may be sure of’ that. Every 
balky horse is greatly pleased when 
the balk is taken out of his mind. 

So with men. The balk is in their 
minds, not in their arms and legs, 
Mo use hammering at them. That 
only makes the balk worse. Change 
their minds. Start something new 
and give them a share of it. None of 
us really enjoy being balky. We 
would be much happier if the balk 
were out of us. 

The workmen themselves believe 
than an unruly worker ought to be 
discharged. Recently, a manager 
asked seven workmen the following 
question : 

If you were a foreman, and had 
a worker under you who did not take 
kindly to your supervision, what 
would you do with him? 

Their answers were as follows: 

I would have patience with him 
for a little while, and then if he did 
not do better, I would get rid of him. 

If I knew I was right and that he 
needed supervision, I would get rid 
of him. 

I would find out why he does not 
like the way I do things, but I would 
not let one man run over me. 

I would transfer him to some other 
department. 

I would show him I was right 
and treat him as a fellow-worker. 

I would do all I could to help him, 
but if I could not win his confidence, 
I would get rid of him. 

I would eliminate him in such a 
way that he would not know it. 

There must always be in every de- 
partment a ladder and a chute. There 
must be the ladder of promotion and 
the chute of discharge. 

Every worker who has made a suc- 
cess of his job has a right to climb 
higher; and every worker who per- 
sists in making a mess of his job, 
has the penalty of being dropped in 
the chute. 

Many workers, of course, are 
never good enough for the ladder 
nor bad enough for the chute. They 
are just barely big enough to fit their 
job. It would be a mistake to pro- 
mote them and an injustice to dis- 
charge them. 

No ambitious workers should be 
kept down. No unteachable, un- 
worthy workers should be retained. 
These are the rules of justice, in the 
management of a department. 

Fair play, in a department, means 
promotion and elimination; both. It 
is always better to lean to the side of 
patience and mercy, but there is a 
limit. In the long run, it is justice 
that breeds loyalty. You must have 
the chute as well as the ladder. 
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coe to the heart of things goes Strowger 
P-A-X, now the world’s standard of automatic 
interior telephony. Accurate communication is a recog- 
nized essential in today’s industry, and this accuracy 
P-A-X maintains in the highest degree. With it there 
can be no misunderstanding, no mistake, no wrong 
For, its functioning being purely mechanical, 
it is not subject to human inaccuracy. The number you 
dial is the number called—instantly, positively. Let our 
engineers present details of this and other important 
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Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange)... . 
Supervisory Systems ....Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) .... Indus- 
. . Supervisory Control Systems for Power 
. and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1001 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 


Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Not merely an auto- 
matic telephone, but 
a perfect system of 
interior communica- 
tion designed and 
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of equipment that 
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public exchange ser- 
vice the world over. 
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His Spirit Lives On! 


(Continued from page 15) 


with an entirely different idea. 

“No doubt,” he said, “Jesus would 
recognize many good reasons for 
engaging in a fight; but I can find 
nothing in the New Testament which 
includes self-defense as one of them. 
I can not see that a Christian can 
fight in self-defense. It is possible 
that some modern corporation may 
have to go to Calvary before this 
issue is finally settled; and if so, it 
might as well be the A. Nash Com- 
pany as any other. There will be no 
fight. 

“What are you going to do?” I 
asked Mr. Nash. 

“IT won't tell you,” he said. “I 
‘am not telling anyone. I can only 
tell you that I am going to try some 
Christian strategy.” 

A few weeks later, Sidney Hill- 
‘man, president of the Amalgamated 
‘Clothing Workers, received a strange 
communication from Arthur Nash. 
It was an invitation for him to come 
to Cincinnati, with such colleagues 
as he thought necessary, to organize 
the employees of the A. Nash Com- 
pany in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers. 

To understand the resulting situa- 
tion one ought to know something of 
Sidney Hillman. Hillman is a rad- 
ical, true enough. But ne one, re- 
gardless of how antagonistic he may 
be toward the things which Hillman 
stands for, can deny his ability as an 
organizer and an executive. The 
progress of the Amalgamated under 
Hillman’s leadership has been phe- 
nomenal. Beginning as an “outlaw” 
union and breaking completely with 
the more conservative American 
Federation of Labor, the Amalga- 
mated nevertheless rose to a domi- 
nant position in the men’s clothing 
industry and, amid controversy after 
controversy, has always managed to 
maintain its membership and _ its 
prestige. 


OME years ago the Amalgamated 

organized a bank in New York, 
and its affairs have been so well man- 
aged that it has become a powerful 
‘institution. Last year, this same 
union undertook an extensive co-op- 
erative housing development in New 
York and carried that project 
through to success. 

It was Sidney Hillman, the radi- 
cal, who announced ten years ago 
that “labor can get ten times more 
out of industry than it could ever get 
out of its employers.” Hence, al- 
though the background of Arthur 
Nash and the background of this 
seemingly Socialistic labor union, 
committed by historic tradition to the 
theory of the class struggle, were as 
far apart as the poles, Arthur Nash 
and Sidney Hillman did have some- 
thing in common. 


Nash promised in his letter to give 
Hillman all the assistance he could 
in effecting this organization. If 
Hillman doubted that, his doubts 
were soon dispelled, for Nash labored 
hard with his employees to induce 
them to join the union. 

It proved to be an up-hill job. The 
employees were with Nash, but they 
felt that he was being taken in by 
enemies. Many of them fought the 
plan inch by inch and the final vote 
was very close. Nevertheless, it was 
declared at the final meeting that a 
majority had voted to make the shop 
a union shop. 

Then what? Why, the Amalga- 
mated had to make good! 

The employees had been satisfied. 
If they were not to become dissatis- 
fied with the new regime, and if the 
Amalgamated was not to register the 
greatest failure of its history, this 
factory had to be run somehow even 
better than Mr. Nash had run it. It 
could not fight for higher pay or 
better conditions, for there was no 
one with whom to fight. Friend 
Nash wouldn’t fight. The company 
wouldn’t fight. The Union could 
take everything it could lay its hands 
on; but if it were to get more for 
the employees than they had been 
getting, they must do more than take. 
They must find out how to make 
more money and they must find out 
how to make conditions better. 


ND the Union did make good. 

Arthur Nash proclaimed that 
fact in every subsequent address. 
First, it did not interfere with the 
Golden Rule. It cherished it. It 
perceived that this industry was prac- 
tically built upon the Golden Rule, 
and to take it away would be to de- 
stroy the industry. 


But that was not enough. There 
was not a trick of production or a 
project for economy in the whole 
men’s clothing industry which some 
members of the Amalgamated were 
not familiar with. And there was 
not a waste anywhere in the Nash 
organization which did not suddenly 
loom up before this new Cincinnati 
local as a menacing enemy. All the 
knowledge that they could gather 
from the whole industry, therefore, 
they now brought to Nash—and all 
the hatred which they had once 
vented upon employers, they now 
vented upon waste. 

One reason why the Nash story 
had not converted business men en 
masse in the earlier demonstrations 
was that the soundness of the or- 
ganization, both commercially and 
financially, was often brought into 
question. Undoubtedly, the business 
was growing. It was expanding, 


not only from year to year, but from 
week to week. But why? Was it 
because of the intrinsic merit of the 
product, or was it not because the 
whole religious world in America, 
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especially the readers of the religious 
press, had heard so much about 
“Golden Rule Nash” that agents had 
little difficulty in landing a first 
order? 


That question was never fully 
answered. Mr. Nash himself tried 
hard not to exploit the Golden Rule, 
He never used it in his advertise- 
ments, and the only sign on his fac- 
tory was an unadorned “A. Nash 
Clothing Co.” In the offices and 
shops, moreover, there were no wall 
mottoes to indicate that this factory 
was a religious institution. Never- 
theless, his story had become so well 
known in church circles that one 
could never be sure whether his cus- 
tomers were buying Nash clothes on 
their merits or whether they were 
investing in a pretty sentiment. 





T must be said, that Mr. Nash 

never claimed to be a _ great 
business executive. He accomplished 
great things through simplicity and 
sincerity, but there is no record that 
he was a brilliant buyer or that his 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion were economically ingenious. As 
a matter of fact, shortly before his 
death Mr. Nash purchased a million 
dollars’ worth of woollens for a 
chain store project which he was 
forced to abandon. He had an enor- 
mous business and it was never in 
serious difficulties, but it was a busi- 
ness which was difficult to appraise 
and its financial condition could never 
be definitely determined. 


The Amalgamated leaders all ap- 
preciated this. To make the business 
sound became their first objective— 
but to make it sound without once 
interfering with the principle which 
had made it great. Whatever hap- 
pened, the Golden Rule must be 
considered the fundamental law. In 
case of doubt, give. There must be 
no bargaining, not even “collective 
bargaining’—that sacred goal of 
unionism hitherto. For this business 
had got beyond all that. It had start- 
ed on a higher principle, and it owed 
its very existence to that higher 
principle. 

Arthur Nash had finally achieved 
his goal. He had not unionized the 
Nash shops in order to make them 
better shops. He had brought the 
union in so that it might become a 
better union, and do more than it had 
been doing for the whole clothing 
industry. 

“Our plant,” he told the writer in 
that last conversation, “has gone as 
far as an individual plant can go. 
The problem now is to bring the 
Golden Rule into the whole clothing 
industry. I have no competitors to 
fear. We go on, doing better and 
better year by year, while other es- 
tablishments are coming upon hard 
times and the industry as a whole is 
demoralized. I do not want to crush 
my competitors. That is not the 
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way of the Golden Rule. I want to 
save them. I want them all to enjoy 
the peace and prosperity which we 
are enjoying: but the only way the 
can achieve this is to substitute the 
law of giving for the principle of 
taking, and friendly human relations 
for the old system of exploitation.” 

But he would not tell me just 
how he hoped to bring the new prin- 
ciple into the clothing industry. He 
did not even tell the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, when he chose 
them to be the agent for this evan- 
gelization. It would do no good, he 
knew, for him to tell the Amalgamat- 
ed what to do: but if the Amalga- 
mated could learn what to do—if it 
could learn in the Nash factory how 
to apply the laws of the Kingdom of 
Heaven to the making of men’s 
clothes—the union might find a way 
to transform the whole industry. 

That is what Arthur Nash wanted 
—and Arthur Nash, before his sud- 
den death in October, 1927, believed 
devoutly that the Kingdom of Heav- 
en was at hand. 

Some would call it the New In- 
dustrial Order. Some would call it 
the World of Service, in contrast to 
the old game of getting ahead of the 
other fellow. But Arthur Nash did 
not care much what words were 
used. He believed that the whole 
human family, blinded as it might be 
by traditions and prejudices and 
creeds, was still longing for the com- 
ing of this Kingdom. And he be- 
lieved that the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, however suspicious they 
might be of him, were really his 
brothers; and that, whatever their 
race or creed, they would unite with 
him in praying and working for the 
birth of this new world. 

“This is just an experiment sta- 
tion,” said Jack Kroll to the writer. 

“When I first came to Cincinnati, 
Nash wanted to see me. But I 
wouldn’t see him. I was afraid, if I 
got acquainted with Nash, that I’d 
weaken. I knew he must have some- 
thing—something besides a gift of 
gab. When we finally got together, he 
found that we got him, and got what 
he was driving at, maybe better than 
his intimate associates did. We 
sensed that there was something real 
behind those words, and we worked 
as hard as we knew how to make the 
thing go. 

“We thought we were only plug- 
ging up the leaks in the Nash factory. 
It seems now that we were doing 
something more. We were learning 
what to do with other factories, and 
maybe it’ll be up to us yet to stabilize 
the whole clothing industry.” 

Great things seem to be _ hap- 
pening in this Cincinnati factory— 
things which the whole world of 
modern industry may yet watch and 
imitate. Events to date seem to in- 
dicate that Dr. Price was right: 


“Arthur Nash is not dead. He is 
risen.” 
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Forbes 


HE industrial situation 
continues to follow 
rather closely its usual 
seasonal trend and during the 
past month has displayed a 
tendency to fall off from the 
peak levels reached in the lat- 
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ter part of April. 

The declines thus far have 
been small and will probably 
continue so, but it appears 
probable that the so-called 


Spring peak in business has 
been passed. 
Business profits for the 


second quarter may be slightly 
under those for the first three 
months of 1928, but it is quite 
certain that they will still 
make a very good showing 
and prospects are that the first 
half of the present year will 
run considerably ahead of the 
same period in 1927 for most 
of the important lines of in- 
dustry. 

The steel business has 
shown perhaps the most 
marked recession from its 
Spring peak but the change 
has been more noticeable in 
the rate of incoming advance 
orders and shading of prices 
rather than in any great de- 
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cline in current operations. 


HE WU. S. Steel Corporation has shown the largest 
decline in unfilled orders seen in over a year. 
latest monthly reduction is over 450,000 tons, but the 
total unfilled orders of 3,872,000 tons are still more 
than 400,000 tons above the corresponding period of last 


year. 


Despie the decline in unfilled orders, the Corporation 
continues its production at about 90 per cent., with prac- 

















Final Net Profits for March Dis- 
appointing and Considerably Below 
Last Year. Car Loadings Gain 
A LTHOUGH the early reports of indi- 

vidual roads for the month of March 
aroused considerable enthusiasm by their 
gains over the previous year, the bulk of 
the Class I carriers showed a rather sub- 
stantial decline from 1927 and the final 
March earnings were below the writer’s 
advance speculation. 

For the month of March total net oper- 
ating railway income for all Class I sys- 
tems amounted to $90,774,000, compared 
with net in the previous month of this 
year at only slightly more than $70,000,000, 
but showing a decline of about 3 per cent. 
from the figure of nearly $95,000,000 
turned in by the same roads in March of 
last year. 


tant industries. 


The 





Time-Saving News 


tically no change from a few 
weeks ago. Independents are 
also holding up their rate of 
output in good shape at 
around recent figures of & 
per cent. of capacity, but 
there are reports of consider- 
able competition for new 
orders and some rather 
drastic price cutting on large 
volume. 

Compared with a year ago, 
however, average operations 
in the iron and steel industry 
are considerably higher at the 
present time. In the corres- 
ponding period of last year 
the Corporation was operating 
at around 88 per cent. of 
capacity, while independents 
were producing at less than 
75 per cent. of capacity. 

Average operations for the 
entire industry are currently 
running about 85 per cent., 
compared with about 82 per 
cent. of capacity for the entire 


industry in the same period of 
1927. 


HE motor trade con- 
tinues to operate at a 
comparatively high level and 
has held up perhaps better 
than any other of the impor- 


Even in this line, however, there are 
indications that the peak of the Spring boom has been 
passed and the production curve has flattened out during 
practically the entire past month, giving fairly definite 
indications of developing into a slow decline from now on 
into the Summer months. 


It seems quite certain, how- 


ever, that the first six months of 1928 will show con- 


siderably higher totals than the first half of last year and 


The final profits for the latest month 
to be reported were not only lower than 
early returns had indicated but did not 
show up nearly so well from a compara- 
tive standpoint as did the February profits. 

It is worthy of note, however, that the 
slight increase in February profits over 
the same month of 1927 was quite certain- 
ly due to the extra day in February of 
the present year, and making logical de- 
ductions for this factor the March decline 
from last year is smaller than has been 
reported for several months past. 


Lower Return 


Cs I earnings during March were 
at the annual rate of return of 4.7 
per cent. on property valuation computed 
by the roads themselves compared with a 
rate of return just under 5 per cent. on 
the corresponding valuation in the same 
month of 1927. 

Gross operating reYenues for March 
were $505,000,000, or a decline of approxi- 
nately 5 per cent. from the $531,000,000 


the industry may still be termed definitely prosperous. 


turned in by the same carriers in March 
of last year. 

Loadings of revenue freight showed a 
very definite upward trend during most of 
April, which has continued, though with 
somewhat greater irregularity, during the 
early part of May. 

Latest reports show loadings running 
close to the million-car-per-week level for 
the first time in 1928 and the high record 
loadings of the first week in March have 
been left far behind by the more recent 
seasonal advances. 


A LTHOUGH the tendency has been 
toward satisfactory gains in weekly 
car loading figures, the most recent totals 
continue to run moderately below the same 
weeks of the previous year. Latest reports 
show a decline of about 50,000 cars per 
week below the corresponding weeks of 
1927. There is also a tendency toward 
somewhat smaller figures than for 1926, 
but the declines here are not so general 
and usually are much smaller. 
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Loadings of miscellaneous freight and 
merchandise are only slightly below 1927, 
are holding up very well and give brighter 
indications for the future. Coal and coke 
are running considerably behind the same 
period of the previous year but grain and 
livestock loadings actually show a small 
increase over the corresponding weeks of 
1927. 

















Technical Reaction Follows Spectacu- 
lar Commodity Advance But Prices 
Are Still Above Previous Levels 


A FTER the spectacular advance which 
characterized the latter part of April 
and the first half of May, commodity 
prices reacted rather substantially after the 
middle of the past month. Within the last 
week there have been recoveries in a num- 
ber of staple commodities but the general 
situation is decidedly irregular at this 
writing. 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ......... 199.169 195.415 182.794 
Bradstreet’s ......0«. 13.4376 13.4161 12.4405 
Bureau of Labor .... 97.4 96.0 93.7 


Reflecting the generally higher tendency 
in the commodity market which has been 
in progress for several months, the impor- 
tant monthly indexes have displayed an- 
other sharp advance. In the case of the 
Dun index the gain is nothing short of 
spectacular for this figure. The index 
shows an advance of about 3% points in 
the latest monthly report. This is the 
largest advance which Dun’s figure has 
recorded in well over a year and is like- 
wise the highest level seen for this index 
in just about two years. 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative commodities, based on 1926 
as an average, stands close to the highest 
since that year. The latest figure is within 
a small fraction of 100, compared with 
about 99 in April, 97 in March and only 
about 95.5 in January of the present year. 


HE National Industrial Conference 
Board has just issued a valuable re- 
port on the comparatively low cost of liv- 
ing. The report states that purchasing 
power of the dollar as measured by aver- 
age living costs stands higher than it has 
for nearly five years past. The chief 
factors in the declining cost of living are 
said to be the items of food and rent and 
the combined living index stands at the 
lowest seen since June of 1923. 


Reaction Follows Strength 


There is no question but that the gen- 
eral level of commodity prices at the close 
of the month was far above the beginning 
of May, but compared with prices around 
the middle of May the present levels are 
extremely irregular. 

After the spectacular advance in the 
early part of the month grain prices suf- 
fered a quick reaction and have not en- 
tirely recovered to their previous high 
levels. 

September wheat, for instance, reached 
a high of slightly over $1.67 per bushel 
in the early part of the month, but this 
movement was followed by a wave of 
selling which again carried prices down 
to around $1.53 per bushel, or a loss of 
nearly 15 cents per bushel in a little over 
a single week. 

Late options in corn got to a high of 
$1.16 per bushel during the first week in 
the past month but have since reacted to 
current levels around $1.08 per bushel. 
Oats also suffered in the general reaction 





47 


but have held up much better than some 
of the other grains and close the month 
only a couple cents per bushel below the 
high point of 51. 


} OTTON has made up for the extreme 
nervousness in the grain markets by 
presenting a solid front toward any efforts 
at liquidation, and although the price ad- 
vance in this commodity has been slow, it 
has been steady and to that extent has 
been much better founded than the advance 
in wheat and the more speculative grains. 

Cotton has been bolstered by continued 
reports of poor weather in the Southern 
growing States. Talk of additional aban- 
donment and renewed rumors of heavy 
boll worm infestation have served to keep 
a slow but steady bull market going in 
cotton and this staple shows an advance 
of nearly $5 per bale since the early part 
of May and a gain of over $10 per bale 
in a single month. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, September ....... $1.53 $166 $ 1.33 
Corn, September ......... 1.08 1.09 90 
Oats, September ......... 48 48% -46 
Cotton, Mid. December .. 21.20 20.50 17.80 
ME ctedbsnccabadhaeansiss 8.40 8. 7.60 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio ......... 15% 8.15% 38.15 
SNE, SERED, <isnicicscoses 06 d -062 
Beek, Family ....0..ccceee 29.00 30.00 21.00 
pe: ae. 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburg .......... 33.00 33.00 33.00 
BE sass 5kseaes cocccécancs 6.10 6.10 6.75 
ATOPEE sce sesisesecseesccece 14.25 14.25 13.00 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ...... .00 5.80 6.08 
Ete achchaechbrebsnesane ones 51.75 51.88 67.12 
Rubber, December ....... 19 18 41 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. .... 1.22 1.22 97 
| Ee 17 17 19 
After their long and rather drastic 


movement of decline crude rubber prices 
have tended toward greater steadiness in 
the latter half of the month and current 
quotations show a small but definite re- 
covery from the low levels of previous 
weeks. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 


not merely good by comparison with a 
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Business Sagacity 


Good common sense is just another mark of 
understanding. It is not rare in business. 
Only is it uncommon when it:is so good that 
it is prophetic. But then it drops its maiden 
name and business knows it as Sagacity. Its 
ready, far-reaching, accurate inference from 
observed facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives in con- 
duct, and foresees results. With Integrity it 
is the most valuable of all human qualities 
in business. 


Once, Sagacity considered itself a special gift 
of Providence—an inheritance from the family 
“Sage” tree, and only those who dropped 
therefrom had it. 


But Modern Accountancy has changed even 
that. Business Sagacity today is just another 
mark of understanding business. And 
understanding business is largely the mark 
of Modern Accountancy. 





ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI! YCUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI sT. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS OCETROIT CENVER 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS SAN FRANCISCO 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALAMAZCO LOS ANGELES 




















Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points throughout the South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. New Orleans 























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Prices for crude petroleum continue 
officially unchanged and price movements 
in refined products have been highly jr. 
regular. Along with gasoline price ad. 
vances in some sections, wars have been 
noted in other sections, but the general 
tendency seems to be considerably firmer 
throughout most of the nation. 

Steel and iron prices remain officially 
unchanged but reports indicate that the 
price structure is considerably weaker than 
it was a month ago and that good sized 
concessions are being made in competitive 
efforts to land large orders. 
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The miscellaneous metals have been 
irregular with copper holding steady at its 
high price of 14%4 cents per pound. Lead 
is also unchanged and tin is slightly lower, 
but zinc has advanced moderately within 
the past couple weeks. 




















Credit Continues Firm. Treasury at 
Odds with Reserve Banks Over 
Money Tightening. New York 
Advances Bank Rate 
5 ene has been no very great change 

in the credit situation during the 
latter part of the past month. The impor- 
tant instruments of credit have not ad- 
vanced their rates any further, but on 
the other hand there has been no tendency 
toward easing off from the comparatively 
firm conditions recently existing. 

Call money has fluctuated generally 
from 5 to 6 per cent., and although the 
latter rate is the highest posted thus far 
in 1928, it has been reached only once or 
twice during the past month. The higher 
rates for demand loans have failed to 
bring as great a response from the interior 
as has usually been the case in the past, 
but on most occasions the comparatively 
high rates for call loans have attracted 
sufficient funds to this market to result 
in an early reaction to around 5% per cent. 


or below. 

2 Wks. Year 
2 Ruling Ago Ago 
Call money ......... 54% 5% 4%% 
60-90 day time ...... 5% 5 4% 
Commercial paper.... 4% 4% 4% 
New York rediscount. 4% 7 4 


The markets for time loans, commer- 
cial paper and bankers’ acceptances have 
been considerably more active than usual 
during the past month and there is a de- 
cidedly firm tone to the daily transactions, 
even though the officially posted rates have 
shown no further advances. 


HERE is, of course, no official notice 

to serve as a basis, but the theory 

is pretty well established among financial 

authorities that the United States Treasury 

and the Federal Reserve authorities are 

at odds on the present credit situation and 
what shall be done for the future. 
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GENERAL ACOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


The Sales Financing 
Organ:zation of 


GENERALMOTORS 












































HE timeliness of the subject of of the Academy of Political Science. 


INSTALMENT SELLING makes GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
these three booklets of special interest not CORPORATION — An outline of the 


n bankers but to busi ; : AD 
onky % ers but to business men and all operations of this banking institution 


others interested in consumers’ credit. . . 
d which finances sales of General Motors 


products. 


INSTALMENT SELLING —A study in 
Consumers’ Credit with special reference In addition to its Annual Report and 
to the automobile. An address by Edwin Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 
R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor of Motors issues special booklets from time to 
Political Economy, Columbia University. time for the information of its stockholders, 
employees, dealers and the public. 

DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALMENT Copies of these booklets will be mailed 
PURCHASING —A paper read by John _ gratis if a request is directed to Depart- 
J. Raskob, Chairman Finance Committee ment A-6, General Motors Corporation, 
of General Motors, before a meeting Broadway at 57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC *« OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 
BUICK *« LaSALLE * CADILLAC ¢ Ail with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor's Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and service, wherever 
you live, Write today. Use attached coupon. 


Gone Tam I vermont Comoaae 
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Greenebaum offerings. 
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Careful investors everywhere are 
now reviewing their holdings and 
arranging to reinvest funds from 
maturing securities as well as other 
available funds. For nearly three 
quarters of a century we have aided 
many thousands to select sound 
investments. This service includes 
the exchange of other securities for 
Greenebaum Safeguarded Bonds. We 
are glad to serve you also. 


73 Years Investment Service 


Each Greenebaum First Mortgage Bond is approved 
and recommended by the Oldest Real Estate Bond 
House. Founded 1855, the experience and know- 
ledge applied by this institution in choosing its 
bonds justifies the feeling of protection enjoyed by 
Greenebaum investors. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855-CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
Affiliated with 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corp., New York 
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The Treasury is naturally anxious to 
keep interest rates low in order to facili- 
tate refunding of the Third Liberty Loan 
bonds on a favorable yield basis. The 
Federal Reserve authorities on the other 
hand realize their responsibility in re- 
straining the extension of credit for in- 
flation in the speculative markets and are 
trying to curb such credit by higher. in- 
terest rates before the inflation gets too 
far out of hand. 


Bank Rates 


There is also a suggestion that the 
Federal Reserve authorities are not stand- 
ing together in their own ranks. The 
Federal Reserve Banks of New York, 
Dallas and Philadelphia have raised their 
rates and join with Boston, Chicago, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis and Minneapolis. There 
are thus remaining only four banks at the 
4 per cent. rate. 

The most important bank is, of course, 
the New York Federal Reserve so far as 
the bank rate is concerned. 

It is possible that the Federal Reserve 
authorities felt they were getting better 
control over the money market by raising 
rates in other districts first. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 


; continue high. They are off moderately 


from the peak movement of April but are 
still about $4,000,000,000 higher than the 
corresponding period of last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


Philadelphia .... 
Cleveland 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 





Totals 


HE gold movement from this country 

to foreign ports continues in high 

volume compared with corresponding peri- 

ods of previous years, but the movement 

is appreciably lower than the high levels 

of late last year and again in April of the 
present year. 


It is impossible to judge what the net 
loss of the precious metal will be to this 
country during the month just ending, but 
it is pretty certain that the loss will be 
considerably lower than in the previous 
month. It is also notable that the greater 
portion of exports have been to France 
and have been taken from ear-marked 
stocks and so do not reduce our stock of 
gold in a practical manner. 


ESPITE the higher interest rates 
which should have disappointed the 
Treasury, Secretary of the Treasury Mel- 
lon is going ahead with his gradual re- 
demption of the Third Liberty 4% per 
cent. bonds. Federal Reserve banks have 
been authorized to purchase up to $50,- 
000,000 of this issue at a price of 100%. 
This marks the second step in the retire- 
ment of the Third Liberty bonds. 
Financing plans of the Treasury are 
perhaps the chief sufferers from firmer 
credit conditions, and there are indications 
that further financing will be necessary by 
the Treasury about the middle of June. 
Brokers’ loans continue to climb into 
new high territory and each week for 
some time past has set up a new high 
record for all time. The latest weekly 
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report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York shows a total of $4,361,000,000, 
an advance of nearly $80,000,000 in a 
single week and a new high record in 
history. 




















German Delegation Stirs American 
Interest in Gliders. Nobile in the 
Arctic. Railroads and Airplanes 

T HE old quotation might be modern- 
ized to “In the spring each airman’s 
fancy lightly turns to thoughts of a trans- 

Atlantic flight.” Certainly Europe is full 

of plans for negotiating the East to West 

crossing, perhaps with the idea that since 
the Bremen went somewhat astray from 
its planned course, New York may still 
be saving some of its parades and ticker 
tape for the first flyers who actually land 

here instead of in Labrador. . 

Almost every nation in Europe has its 
quota of aviators who are planning their 
trans-Atlantic flights to America for the 
coming summer and if all plans are carried 
out there will be a westward migration 
that will keep New York welcoming com- 
mittees on their toes all Summer. 

The New Glide 

Se Germany has sent to 

this country a commission -which 
has come to teach young America to glide, 
rather than to fly. The three German 
experts on gliding principles are here at 
the invitation of the American Motorless 

Aviation Club. Germany has long led the 

world in development and experimentation 

with gliders and their purpose is to interest 

Americans in this form of aviation. 

One of the most famous partnerships 
in the history of aviation has been at 
least formally dissolved in the placing 
of Colonel Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis 
in the historic Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. 

“We” is Disbanded 
HERE was no pathos, no great 
amount of sentiment in this final 
flight of the world famous “We.” The 
parting was businesslike as usual and 

Lindbergh simply fulfilled his promise to 
fly his partner back to Washington where 
it could be preserved for posterity. The 
Colonel now has his new cabin plane to 
play around with and therefore no longer 
needs the Spirit of St. Louis but it is 
worthy of thought that this man and his 
famous plane have been seen by more 
people on our little globe than probably 
any single object in the history of the 
world. 

General Nobile has made his first Arctic 
trip in the Italia. 
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DURO is the world’s largest manufacturer of 
water systems and water softeners. 
22,000 local Duro dealers sell Duro Products— \ 
a most complete line of water systems and 
See your local Duro dealer /; ) 
for guaranteed, fresh running water under //// 
pressure, or write to us for Free Advisory 4 


Send for Catalog 


THE DURO COMPANY 
Dayton, 
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BUY THESE 
STOCKS NOW? 


E have just published a Special 
Analysis of an under-valued stock 
which should advance substantially from 


present levels. This is a bargain stock 
and should be bought at once. 

This Special Analysis will be sent to 
you free of charge. In addition, we 
shall be glad to send copies of our regu- 
lar Stock Market Bulletins, which dis- 
cuss the profit or loss possibilities in 
over 25 different securities. Numbered 
among these stocks are: 


Kelvinator National Power & 
Stewart Warner Light 


American Steel Westinghouse Air 
i Brake 


Foundries 

—¥i 
“~ - Aes " 

American Agricultural Chem. 

Chemical U. S. Leather 
Sinclair Vanadium 
ag Fo gaa — Electric 

. Byers Consolidat 

Richfield Oil - ~— 


Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be 
sent to you without cost or obligation. 
Also an interesting book called “MAK- 
ING MONEY IN STOCKS.” Just ad- 
dress Investment Research Bureau, 
Div. 305, Auburn, New York. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU 








Exercise Regularly 
At Office or Home 
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Counteract the deteriorating influences of sed- 
entary business life by exercising a few minutes 
daily with “Gym Junior,” the complete, compact 
gymnasium. Admirably adapted to the business- 
man’s needs. Requires only 7%4x9 feet floor space 
in basement or un room. Three people can 
use it simultaneously. 





Gragymor 


(Patented in U. 8S. and Foreign Countries) 


combines a Rowing Machine, Chest Weights, Punching 
Bag, Chinning Bar, Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, 


Parallel Bars, and other standard equipment. Durable 
malleable iron construction. Ideal equipment for Welfare 
Rooms, Clubs, Yachts, Hotels, etc. 


Write for literature. 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 
542 Gregory Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 
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Men and Machines 


Back of men are machines. 
Back of earnings are still the 
machines. No statement of 
earnings can be correct unless 
it reflects correct treatment of 
the costs of operating and main- 
taining those machines. Such 
costs are best determined through 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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= HERE iis little question but that the 
railroads are realizing that airplane 
development can become either a direct 
competitor or an auxiliary factor in their 
business, and all of the larger systems ar 
giving considerable thought and study to 
the subject. 

The latest announcement along such 
lines has been made by the Pennsylvania 
and Atchison railroads which have been 
carrying on negotiations with National Air 
Transport, Inc., regarding the combina- 
tion of air travel, especially on long trans- 
continental trips. 

No details of arrangements have been 
made public but rumor has it that the 
plan calls for passengers flying by day and 
travelling by train at night, thus shorten- 
ing the time consumed in crossing the 
Continent to only two days. 
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Cotton Continues Steady Advance But 
Wheat and Other Grains Show 


Substantial Reactions 


T HE cotton market has displayed a 
good deal less excitement than have 
the grain markets. Its advances have been 
much slower, but they have likewise been 
much steadier and the comparative absence 
of weak speculation in the cotton market 
has been well attested during the past 
month, when this staple not only held 
firm but actually showed an ability to ad- 
vance moderately in the face of tremen- 
dous and sharp reactions in the wheat 
and other grain markets. 
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Atlanta Biltmore 






Atlanta 
. ae + . . 
is “moving it electrically for 
The South’s Supreme Hotel less”. There are 2350 elec- 
A Bowman Biltmore Institution tric trucks on the streets 
“Where Southern Hospitality Flowers” and 36 public stands for ww 
Pit ri Hl el charging or “boosting” bat- 
uests’ comfort above all else. teries. All of these stations 
z use Commonwealth Edison 
RATES FROM Power. 
$3.50 
* 
Com alth Edi has paid 
GotF For BmtMore Gusts conpungtee dhidgntste tn eoctbotions Sood 
& listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. Send for Year Book. 


W. C. Royer, Vice-President and Manager 
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Weather conditions in the large cotton 
growing states have improved somewhat 
during the past month but they are still 
not ideal. Furthermore the market is stil! 
under the cumulative influence of the un- 
favorable weather conditions which pre- 
vailed during most of April and the early 
part of May. 


Texas Late 


Texas reports unusually cold weather 
for the Spring season and that the general 
crop is late in getting started and that 
many of the plants have been stunted. 
There has been a considerable volume of 
replanting and the entire valley crop 1s 
reported about twenty days late. On the 
other side of the picture, Texas reports 
are to the effect that approximately 200,000 
acres have been planted in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley, which is an increase of 
more than 30 per cent. over last year’s 
acreage. 
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This Machine 


Will Cut Your 
Maintenance Painting 
Costs in Half! 


.~ 














Spray-Paint Factory 
Buildings, Hotels, 
Institutions. 

Save up to 80% 


This great reduction in 
the cost of maintenance 
painting enables property 
owners to paint frequent- 
ly. Industrials and insti- 
tutions everywhere own a 
Binks Portable Spray 
Painting Outfit. No ex- 
perience required. Any 
man can cover 1,000 sq. ft. 
or more per hour. 


BINKS 


Portable Spray—Painting 
Machines 
Vary in Price from $115 to $415 


Several models have been 
developed especially for 
maintenance work. With 
any of these you can 
spray-paint exteriors, 
brighten up interiors, im- 


tric om prove working conditions 
i isd, and protect property in- 
refinishing vestment at a low cost. 
furniture. Connect up with a light 
— socket and refinish your 
maine plant, your equipment, 


tenance 


ms furniture, trucks —any - 


This is of thing that will take a coat 
particular ° 

value to of any light or heavy 
hospitals, i ; 

pers paint, varnish or lacquer. 
hotels, The work is done in a 
pect jiffy and your savings 
ete, have more than paid for 


the outfit. 

Order a “Binks” on trial or 

write for detailed information. 
Binks Spray Equipment Co. 
Dept. E, 3108 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


Branch Offices 


Detroit San Francisco 
4456 Cass Ave. 371 Fifth Ave. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


New York 
56 Warren St. 
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B* far the most spectacular performer 
in, the grain markets has been King 
wheat. After a very rapid advance dur- 
ing most of April and the first part of 
May, this commodity experienced a sharp 
technical reaction which wiped out a good 
portion of the gains inside of a single 
week. Despite the reaction, however, there 
have been later moderate recoveries and 
future quotations close the month consid- 
erably higher than they opened it. 

The rapid advances in the wheat market 
were apparently discounting the unfavor- 
able Government crop report of wheat 
conditions as of May lst. When the re- 
port was originally issued it bore out the 
bullish action of the market by showing 
an unfavorable condition compared with 
previous years. As of May Ist, 1928, the 
Department of Agriculture estimated the 
area of Winter wheat to be harvested at 
35,858,000 acres, a drop of over 2,000,000 
acres from the 37,872,000 acres harvested 
in 1927. 

Average condition was 73.8 compared 
with only 68.8 a year ago, but due to the 
heavy abandonment the Department’s esti- 
mate on the 1928 crop of Winter wheat 
was less than 480,000,000 bushels. This 
figure compared with a final crop last 
year of 552,000,000 bushels and a high 
record crop of 627,000,000 bushels in 1926 
and was the smallest crop indicated in 
about three years. 


Winter Wheat Crop Lower 


S EVERAL days after the original re- 
port was issued, however, the Depart- 
ment corrected an error in the estimated 
production for Ohio, which raised the 
estimated crop for 1928 about 7,000,000 
bushels to the corrected figure of 486,478,- 
000 bushels as the total estimated produc- 
tion of Winter wheat for the 1927-28 
season. 

The correction was comparatively small 
and did not affect the previous comparisons 
which have been cited, but the market 
appeared to have been over-bought and, 
perhaps partly on the theory that the good 
news, or rather the bad news, was out, 
prices reacted rather sharply. 

The decline in wheat prices was assisted 
partially by more favorable weather re- 
ports which indicated the arrival of needed 
rains over a good portion of the South- 
western belt. Prices have recovered mod- 
erately and are still considerably higher 
than at the beginning of May, though they 
are also substantially lower than the high- 
est levels reached around the middle of 
the past month. At those peak levels 
wheat and several of the other important 
grains were at the highest prices seen in 
several years. 
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Restriction Gains Force in Large Oil 

Fields. Winkler County Down. 

Rubber Prices Steady. New 
Sugar Association 

PETROL EUS—the general tendency 

in crude oil production for the United 
States appears still to be downward, 
though there have been a couple weeks 
out of the past month which showed small 
gains in the domestic estimates. One of 
these weekly gains amounted to over 60,000 
barrels, according to estimates of the 
American Petroleum Institute, and brought 
the total for the United States back up 








to a daily average production of 2,466,650 





The 

ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


yeselzs 


for the first time, in a single 
work, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of business forecasting. 








HESE two volumes do not forecast 

current conditions, but give a back- 
ground for understanding financial and 
business forecasting. 


They interpret business barometers 
and the history of two centuries of panics 
and depressions, so that executives and 
inventors can foresee conditions and 
profit by the advantage. 


Warren F. Hickernell, Ph. D., the 
author, is Director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Conditions of the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute and is a nationally known 
authority, lecturer and writer on “‘Panics 
and Depressions.” He has made a real 
contribution to the modern business 
man’s equipment. 


5 Days’ Examination 


You can obtain “Financial and Business Fore- 
casting” by mailing the coupon, for five days’ 
examination. If you keep them, send us your 
check for $10, or if you do not want them, 
return them at our expense! 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
13 Astor Place, New York City 
Send me ‘‘Financial and Business Forecasting.” 


—_ 
j 

| 

| 

;.* 

| I will send check for $10.00 or return the books 
| after five days’ examination. 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
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* STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
As of April 30th, 1928 
RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Federal Reserve and Other Banks... $50,684,903.01 
Exchanges for Clearing House.....................-.06. 96,034,100.05 
NITE COPE EET 180,271,174.24 
EE ee ree ar 15,550,836.94 
eos aka wa wi X mets yapnangelem hela loleiaie 24,229,069.34 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances....... $19,341,140.81 
Eee PMRICIMRTIOMS..... 6 ccc cc cccccasccecs 659,758.93 18,681,381.88 
Customers’ Liability under Letters of Credit.............. 6,826,749.99 
5% Redemption Fund with U. S. Treasury............... 200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable.....................0eeeeees 745,579.68 
. $393,223,795.13 
LIABILITIES 
NN ON yoo Ssh rg acreacs Sibibo,'s siaterhid $25,000,000.00 
a oh ice chen Mo Roanoke oes «ote 0 0 410 35,000,000.00 $60,090,000.00 
Undivided Profits .......................05: eisai ale 8 accreted 2,016,387.88 
ee oe abo os ac: alc KAAS oe lal hadi nick Seamed’ 299,654,926.85 
Acceptances Outstanding........................0c0ceees 19,341,140.81 
og aia wre .:u 0 bsernla'wis o-ecdva sates duo 0 ois.0%04.b-Warauore 6,826,749.99 
ee ete ea. Gi clas eye ions vibe baker 3,850,400.00 
ES EE EE Oe mee ee ae 542,473.33 
Accrued Interest Payable......................... 000 cee 205,234.57 
Reserved for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, etc.............. 786,481.70 
$393,223,795.13 
ESTABLISHED 1812 
The BANK of AMERICA 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL FUNDS OVER $60,000,000 
29 Offices in Five Boroughs 
of Greater New York 
THE BANKAMERIC CORPORATION 
Identical in Ownership and Management 
CAPITAL FUNDS 15 MILLION DOLLARS 
COMMERCIAL THRIFT FOREIGN 


TRUST 






































International Securities 
Corporation of America 


Second International 
Securities Corporation 


United States & British 
International Company, Ltd. 


These investment trusts of the general management type 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
TRUST (A Massachusetts Trust), 50 Pine Street, New York 
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barrels, compared with only about 2,400. 
000 barrels per day in the preceding week. 
More recent declines have again brought 
output down to new low levels on the 
movement, however. 

Efforts at restriction in the most im- 
portant fields continue and seem to be 
meeting not only with satisfactory co- 
operation from the large producers but 
also with a good deal of practical success, 

Oil Restriction 
_ HE latest and most important restric- 
tion efforts have taken place in Texas 
and the Texas Railroad Commission has 
put into effect its plan for pro-rating pro- 
duction in Winkler County, which was 
mentioned in this section last issue. 
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Just before Winkler County field went 
under the restriction laws, this field reached 
a new high record of over 250,000 barrels 
per day. Under the new agreement the 
entire field will be restricted to only 150,- 
000 barrels per day, and according to 
official reports this low objective has al- 
ready been reached. 

Further restriction plans are being car- 
ried on in the Seminole district and the 
agreement not to drill any additional wells 
in the Little River pool has been extend- 
ed for another thirty days, which carries 
it to June 15. The Little River pool is 
now producing less than 50,000 barrels per 
day, and consideration is being given to 
a new plan which would limit total Sem- 
inole production to a maximum of 300,000 
barrels per day, compared with current 
production of around 280,000 barrels under 
the present restrictions in the Little River 
pool. 

Rubber Steadier 

UBBER — The market for crude 

rubber futures in this country has 
been stabilized somewhat during the past 
month following its rapid and drastic de- 
clines during most of April. Price move- 
ments have been irregular, but the market 
has been characterized by comparative 
firmness and prices have actually re- 
covered between 1 and 2 cents per pound 
from the extreme low levels reached at 
the close of April. 

There has been considerable discussion 
of a possible reduction in tire prices, but 
the official statements are to the effect 
that there will be no reductions for several 
months at least. 


yee eecherper pin the successful es- 
tablishment of co-operative organiza- 
tions of a Statistical and trade nature in 
other commodities, the sugar industry has 
lately taken steps to bring about better 
practices and a common basis for stand- 
ardization. 

The new organization is called The 
Domestic Sugar Producers’ Association, 
is establishing headquarters in Washington 
and plans a campaign for the building up 
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r Profits for YOU 


For the investor who will follow a definite invest- 
ment plan, there is greater profit, higher income, and 
that all-important feeling of security. It has been 
possible in the past to increase $6,000 to over 
$600,000 in an investment lifetime without 
borrowing—that has been proved. The future— 
in which you are interested—will offer excellent 
opportunities. 


Careful Investing—Time Element 


It is virtually impossible for any one person to de- 
vote to the study of business and finance, the time 
and energy necessary to gain the greatest profits— 
consistent with safety. You would not attempt to 
run a large department store alone. Yet, there are, 
perhaps, just as many complications and duties in- 
volved in running your investment funds to your 
best advantage and profit: 

























Facts for YOU 


To Assist the Investor, The Babson Statistical Or- 
ganization has available almost unlimited facts and 
data which each day scores of persons are engaged 
in compiling and analyzing. For twenty-five years, 
this work has been going on—piling up information 
which is at your command. 


The “3 Methods” 


Babson’s .Reports, through constant application of 
the “3 Methods” provides YOU with a well-balanced 
Investment Plan which should increase and 
protect your capital and enable you to put it to 
the most efficient use AT ALL TIMES. 


We should like to send you, gratis, our booklet, 
$6,000 to $600,000 Without Borrowing” together 
with complete information about the “3 Methods” 

. which combined form a Complete and Con- 
tinuous Working Plan for Your Money no matter 
what the condition of the market happens to be. 
Please use the coupon below. 


Babson’s Reports 
Babson Park, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Community in America 


The Babson Statistical Organization 


Div. 48-1 Babson Park, Mass. 

W-$6,000 £0 mms: Send me, gratis, a copy of 
+ “$6,000 to $600,000,” also 

complete details about the “3 


| METHODS.” 
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Hold 
These Stocks! 


UR latest bulletin con- 

tains a list of 168 stocks 
which warrant holding for 
further appreciation. 


Tobacco Stocks 
Oil Stocks 
Rubber Stocks 


These three classes of stocks 
are discussed and their posi- 
tion analyzed. A copy of this 
bulletin sent free on request. 
Mail the coupon. 

















BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


send me a copy of Bulletin S.243 
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50,000 
More Investors Bought 


Cities Service Securities 


In 1927 


The 18th Annual Report of Cities 
Service Company, just issued, shows 
that 50,000 investors were added in 
1927 to the security-holders of this 
$800,000,000 organization, bringing the 
total to more than 350,000, the second 
largest list in the world. 


Send for a copy of this Annual Report 
and full information about Cities Ser- 
vice common stock, owners of which 
have been paid more than $94,000,000 
in dividends. 


Clip and mail 





of your 18th Annual Report and full 
information about Cities Service com- 
mon stock. 


Cee eset Mo eet eraser esesenseses 


Coeeeereeeeereeseeesesesese 


| 
: Please mail me without obligation copy : 
| | 
: | 
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of the American sugar industry from the 
viewpoint of the sugar beet grower and 
the cane grower. 

It appears that the new organization will 
encourage the development of sugar beet 
growing by American farmers and will 
go on record as opposing the granting of 
any further preferential tariff privileges. 




















Congress Works Over Farm Bill and 
Tax Reduction in Final Days of 
Session. The Presidential Race 


P OLITICS and legislation are pretty 
generally intermingled just now with 
perhaps the balance somewhat in favor 
of legislation during the final days of the 
Congressional session. Both bodies are 
working hectically to finish the important 
work they have begun in time for the 
scheduled adjournment around the first 
of the new month. 

The income tax bill and the farm relief 
measure are perhaps the two most im- 
portant pieces of legislation with which 
Congress has had to struggle in its final 
days. Following the compromise between 
the two bodies on the McNary-Haugen 
bill that legislation probably depends en- 
tirely upon President’s Coolidge’s action. 

The Jones Merchant Marine bill has 
also passed both Houses, while the 
Flood Control bill has been signed and 
is now law. 


Tax Bill 


HE Senate is still fussing with the 
taxation bill as this is written but has 
made several important changes. The cor- 
poration tax has been placed at 12% per 
cent., as against the House desires to re- 
duce it to 11% per cent. 

The Democratic plan for surtax revision 
has been defeated but the Senate has re- 
duced levies on the brackets between $21,- 
000 and $80,000. It has also rejected the 
proposal to make such reductions retro- 
active on 1928 taxes paid on 1927 income. 

The Senate has reduced the House cut 
of nearly $290,000,000 in taxes to below 
$225,000,000. The administration favors 
keeping the reduction within the limits of 
$200,000,000 but indications relative to 
final action by President Coolidge, when 
the bill reaches him, are still indefinite and 
depend largely on its final form. 

The presidential primaries in West 
Virginia are scheduled for May 29 and 
the only important one immediately fol- 
lowing is that for Florida on June 5. The 
victory of Watson over Hoover in the 
Indiana primaries was definite but perhaps 
to be expected since Watson is the 
“Favorite Son” in that state. 
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German Railroads Ask Higher 
Rates. Chinese War Again. 
New Nicaraguan Party 
Poe te victory for Premier 
Poincaré’s Government of National 
Union in the elections last month is taken 
as assuring an early stabilization of the 
franc, but it is also felt in French finan- 
cial circles that re-valuation will be on 
approximately the same basis as ‘the pres- 
ent value of the franc in foreign exchange. 


France Expects ‘Early S lization. 
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ERMANY—Export trade continues 
to improve and thus far in 1928 jt 
has not only exceeded the pre-war aver- 
age value but is close to that value as 
increased by the wholesale price index. 
Credit conditions continue firm and 
security markets are active. German 
railroads have again set up a fight for 
higher rates and are reported about to 
abolish first class passenger cars. This 
class of travel has been little used since 
the war and its abolition is expected to 
increase annual German railroad revenues 
by as much as 250,000,000 marks. 


"Bh paoncertnip el a lapse into only com- 
parative disorder since last year, the 
Chinese Nationalists have again opened 
their military campaign and have made 
it rather uncomfortable for foreign in- 
habitants in the province of Shantung. 


The Japanese appear to have suffered 
most, but the Nationalists claim Japanese 
aggression, and there was an international 
crisis during the past month. 

The situation at Tientsin is still reported 
serious and the capture of Peking seems 
to be the next Nationalist objective. 


ICARAGUA — The | situation has 

once more been upset by formation 
of a third political party to be known as 
the “Autonomist” Party. The new party 
seeks the overthrow of both of the other 
established parties as the only solution for 
Nicaragua’s problems. 








Do You Know How to 
Combine Speculation 


with Investment? 


NVESTORS usually think 
that they must decide, before 
they buy a security, whether they 
want one for investment or for 
speculation. ‘There is always the 
factor of safety, but it is often 
overshadowed by a desire for the 
more rapid progress of speculative 
profits. 

But here is a group of securities 
where you can combine the safety 
of investment with the potential 
profits of speculation. 

This method, perhaps one of 
the most attractive in the invest- 
ment field, lies in selecting securi- 
ties with conversion or participat- 
ing privileges. 


OU can buy a preferred 

stock, well protected by 
past earnings and of a satisfac- 
tory investment character, to give 
a good yield. But, further than 
that, you can also share in the 
potential rapid advances of the 
more speculative common stock if 
your preferred issue has a con- 
version feature. 

Turn to page 68 of this issue 
and read the selection: in this 
profitable and attractive group of 
securities analyzed by Edward L. 
Barnes. He shows how you can 
“diversify your risk” in a single 
security. 
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33.9% 


GAIN, The Business Economic 

Digest has demonstrated its un- 

qualified ability in market forecasting 
—and its great value to clients! 


Now the Digest shows a 33.9% net 
appreciation on outright purchases of 
stocks recommended during the past 
year, not including valuable rights and 
regular dividends! Such a forecasting 
record has never been approached, to 
our knowledge, by any service at 
any time before! 


A New Measure 


Not only has the Digest again 
achieved a crowning record, but it 
has indicated a new measure of the 
relative value of stock recommenda- 
tions. The immense significance of this 
high PER CENT of profit is convinc- 
ing testimony of the value of the 
Digest to its clients. 


Sharp-minded investors are quick 
to perceive the weakness of claims of 
market recommendations based on the 
“average number of points increase”. 






THE BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC DIGEST 
134 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 
Without obligation, please mail me 
your current Digest. I am interested 
especially in 
O Stock and Bond Outlook 
O The Business Outlook 
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PROFIT 
Annually 


A REAL RECORD! 


. . . . actual facts which again 
prove conclusively that The Business 
Economic Digest 1s the most 


profitable advisory service published 


They can readily see the unimport- 
ance of such figures. What is more 
important is the “per cent of increase”. 


The Per Cent of Profit Counts 


This is obvious. If a stock, recom- 
mended at 20, advances during the 
year to 50, it has been very definitely 
more profitable than a $300 stock 
which advances 100 points. It is clear 
that while the average increase of a 
group of stock recommendations, point 
for point, might be large in a selected 
list of high priced issues, the actual 
worth to the investor depends on the 
per cent of profit. 


Is it not a commendable record, 
therefore, that Digest recommenda- 
tions have shown a 33.9% profit over 
the year? Were rights and regular 
dividends to be considered this figure 
would be even much higher. 


Famous Weighted Average 


Of course, those familiar with the 
famous Weighted Average method 


Gage P Wright, Pres. 


Name 


of the Digest agree that such a recor? 
is inevitable. When you consider that 
the highly respected opinions of 35 of 
the country’s foremost authorities are 
WEIGHTED by the Digest according 
to their past accuracies— it is only log- 
ical that the WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
more nearly approaches mathematical 
accuracy than any other conceivable 
method of market forecasting. 


It is this precise method — scien- 
tifically developed by Gage P. Wright 
for the Digest exclusively —that is re- 
sponsible for the record. The Digest 
interprets authoritative opinion 
weekly, presenting the net opinion in 
a brief, precise summary. 


An Opportunity to Profit 


Obviously, Digest readers have prof- 
ited handsomely. Clients large and 
smallacclaim Digest recommendations. 
You, too, can profit. Send now for a 
free current copy of the Digest contain- 
ing valuable information on the prob- 
able future trend of stock prices. 


TheBusinessfconomicDigest 


134 No. LaSalle St..Chicago,I 11. 





Address 
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Water Power and Industries, Oregon City, near Portland 


—of a factory site 
on the Pacific Coast 
inquire about 


Portland 


Oregon 


It will cost you nothing to have 
your secretary write to the Port- 
land Chamberof Commerce to 
ascertain actual facts and data 
about Portland, Oregon, as a 
site for your new factory. 


OREGON is the geographical 
center of the Pacific coast. It 
has Washington, British Col- 
umbia and Alaska to the north 
and California to the south. 


PORTLAND has a hinterland 
of 250,000 square miles with four 
transcontinental railway lines, con- 
necting with every railway system of 
America and Canada. It has fifty- 
seven steamship lines carrying Amer- 
ica’s products to all the markets of 
the world. Labor is efficient, con- 
tented and highly productive. 


Portland is the jobbing center of the 
Pacific Northwest and the second 
largest primary wool market in 
America and the greatest wool man- 
ufacturing city west of the Atlantic 
seaboard. It has almost unlimited, 
cheap hydro-electric power. 


The Pacific Coast is the greatest sum- 
mer vacation land in America, and 
Oregon has more real natural scenery 
and opportunities for outdoor sport 
than any state in the Union. You 
should see the whole coast in one 
trip. 

Spend your vacation this year on the 
Pacific coast and investigate the ad- 
vantages of Portland as one of the 
greatest future industrial centers and 
trading ports on the coast. 






Portland Chamber of Commerce 
Rm. 756 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Please send information regarding 
O Oregon’s recreational features 


O Portland’s industrial advantages 


Name. 





_ Add 
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Shut-In Oil 
Area Large 


Restriction Reduces Output 
But Potential Production 
Is Huge—Effects of 
Venezuela 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


dag oo bagi of production and the 
hutting-in of wells hold the “key” 


| to the crude oil situation, both in the 


| daily as against roughly 300,000 


United States and foreign countries.With- 
out such measures, California would be 
producing 125,000 barrels daily additional 
crude; Oklahoma-Kansas, possibly 150,000 
barrels; west Texas, certainly 200,000 
barrels; and Venezuela, perhaps 100,000 
barrels. 

In West Texas and Venezuela, the limits 
mentioned are reached arbitrarily because 
the additional production indicated repre- 
sents about the total that physical outlets 
would permit. In Venezuela, present 
potential production is estimated at about 
500,000 barrels daily as compared with 
roundly 225,000 barrels being exploited; 
in West Texas, shut-in potential produc- 
tion will easily exceed 1,500,000 barrels 

barrels 
being taken out. 


2,300,000 Barrels Daily 


hy sez tqpaneashe 125,000 barrels daily 
shut-in potential represents wells pre- 
viously on production but now closed 
down. Increased possible production in 
Oklahoma-Kansas territory reflects mainly 


| wells that would be drilled on proved 





acreage in the Seminole district were it 
not for the present limitations on devel- 
opment. 

Despite the picture indicated by the 
foregoing, it had been possible in May of 
this year to reduce United States produc- 
tion from all fields to about 2,300,000 
barrels daily by the California shut-in 
and the prorating of Winkler field, west 
Texas, to a minimum of 150,000 barrels 
daily. The Winkler field reached a high 
production of 269,705 barrels, a few days 
before it was officially prorated, May 5. 

Other fields in early stages of develop- 
ment must be shut-in or prorated, how- 
ever, as they become threatening, to keep 
domestic territory from again reaching the 
record high mark of production set in the 
week ended July 30, 1927. Then the United 
States total was 2,586,100 barrels daily 
average. 


Stocks at Record Total 


L ATEST available government figures 
show over all stocks of petroleum and 
its products at a new record total of 609,- 
561,000 barrels, an increase of nearly 6,- 
000,000 barrels in 30 days. Crude stocks, 
at their new high of 482,216,000 barrels, 
had increased roundly 4,000,000 barrels in 
a month. Accumulation continued, but 
May figures—out in July—probably will 
show crude supply and demand nearly in 
balance, mainly because of shut-ins and 
prorating of production. 

As usual, motor fuel consumption will 
show an increase this year. Greater use of 
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Los ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


AND 
First SECURITIES GOMPANY 


announce 
the appointment of 


PAUL K. YOST 


Vice-President 


as Eastern representative in 
the service of their 
customers and 
correspondents 


GwI 


52 WALL STREET 
SUITE 2003 


TELEPHONE 
Bow inc GREEN 
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Record 


HE 6lst consecutive 

regular quarterly cash 
dividend was paid May 15 
by the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation 
to stockholders of record as 
of May 5, 1928. 


Some plant additions are 
under way and _ others 
under consideration to take 
care of a splendid volume 
of business being enjoyed 
by the Corporation and its 
subsidiaries. 


a 
| 
| 


Copiés of report for first 
quarter of 1928 mailed on 
request. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER COR’N. 
1826 Diversey Pkwy. 
CHICAGO 
and subsidiaries: 

The Bassick-Alemite Co. 

The Bassick Mfg. Co. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Stewart Die Casting Cor’n. 
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gas and electric current for power, how- 
ever, will prevent material extensions of 
fuel markets. Also the refining of more 
than 100,000 barrels of Venezuela crude 
daily in the West Indies will create com- 
petition for American exports, including 
fuel. 

Total exports to Atlantic foreign destin- 
ations and non-contiguous territories of 
the United States in 1927 reached roundly 
137,000,000 barrels of petroleum and 
products. Maintenance of this volume will 
be threatened in 1928 by competition from 
the West Indies; but whether maintained 
or not the export volume mentioned will 
be hard to extend. 


Production in Venezuela 


T will -be the effect of West Indies 

competition in foreign markets that will 
mainly reflect Venezuela’s influence on the 
domestic petroleum situation this year. 
About 50,000,000 barrels of Venezuela 
crude will be included in the 90,000,000 
barrels of raw material imports to reach 
United States ports this year. The quanti- 
ty mentioned will, however, represent in- 
creased imports of only about 20,000,000 
barrels as compared with 1927. 

Total imports, it thus appears, will add 
about .250,000 barrels daily average to the 
1926 crude supply of the United States. 
Assuming that the quantity of crude re- 
quired to supply 1928 demand for gasoline 
and other products will be about 900,000,- 
000 barrels for the year, it is indicated 
daily average domestic production need 
not exceed 2,300,000 barrels daily if the 
industry is to avoid increasing stocks. 

Venezuela crude can be delivered at 
seaboard plants of the United States -more 
cheaply than raw material from domestic 
fields. A brake on refineries running ex- 
cessive quantities of it will be, however, 























Only Safe Bonds 
Can Be Guaranteed 


The General Surety Company guarantees by en- 
dorsement, entire issues of bonds which meet cer- 
tain rigid requirements. 


Such bonds receive an irrevocable guarantee which 
protects the investor throughout the life of. the 
bond, guaranteeing to him full payment of all 
interest and principal. This guarantee is backed 
by the entire capital and surplus of the General 
Surety Company, amounting to $6,500,000. 


The methods by which this company. selects . 

bonds which merit its guarantee are described 

in a new booklet of importance to investors. 

Ask for “The Seal that Certifies Safety.” 
—Booklet G 


GENERAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


UNDER SUPERVISION NEW YORK STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


Capital and Surplus $6,500,000 
340 Madison Avenue, New York 
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the relatively low gasoline recoveries ob-- 
tained therefrom. Venezuela crude re- 
fines about 11 to 12 per cent. motor fuel 
in straight run practice and only about 25 
per cent. under pressure distillation. 

Because of a weak industrial fuel market 
at seaboard, where all imported crudes are 
refined, and because of the world compe- 
tition to come from West Indies refineries, 
the running of excessive quantities of 
Venezuela crude would “make fuel too 
tast,” 





Investment Trust Statistics 


O NE of the most complete tables of 
statistics on investment trusts thus 
far issued in this country has recently 
been compiled by Grover O’Neill & Co., 
of New York City. . 

The report covers over twenty-five 
investment trust’ organizations and com- 
pares the amount and style of their 
capitalization, their gross incomes, ex- 
penses, net incomes, dividends and un- 
realized profits. 


























| INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
| EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to 

Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 























120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Economical Junior Financing» 


is possible through 


Customer Ownership | 


HE public utility companies have found Customer Owner- 

ship to be an effective method of raising millions of dollars 
of capital—at a relatively low cost. 

Other companies—ice, oil, transportation, laundry and chain 
store—can also use Customer Ownership to do their junior 
financing economically. ; 

If you are interested in the junior financing of such a com- 
pany, and desire to sell the’ company’s preferred stock 

—at a comparatively low cost 

—where it will “stay sold” 

—where it will improve public relations and 
increase the business of the company 


you should investigate Customer Ownership. 


Our booklet “What Will Customer Ownership Do For 


You” tells what Customer Ownership has done for others and 
what it can do for you. A copy will be sent to interested 
executives upon request. 


Customer Ownership Department 


P.H. Whiting & Company, Inc. 


72 Wall Street New York 
» Newark Manchester, N. H. Philadelphia 
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s Odd Lots 


Whether you have $1,000 
or $100,000 to invest you 
will find our booklet, “Odd 
Lot Trading,” not only in- 
teresting but of material 
value. 


It contains many sugges- 
tions that should help the 
new as well as the expe- 
rienced investor. 


Send for your copy today. 


Ask for F.340 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir &(0. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 





New York Curb Market 
50 Broadway New York 





























may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation, 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(Histo e@ (HaPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52, Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook ( 


New York Bank Rate Advance Emphasizes Firm Credit 
and the Necessity for Stock Price Reaction 


By R. W. Schabacker 





HE advance in the _ rediscount 

; rate of the Federal Reserve Bank 

of New York from 4 to 4% per 
cent. is probably the most significant 
thing that has happened during the past 
month, from a standpoint of the future 
course of stock market prices. 

At the basis of this advance is, of 
course, the Federal Reserve attitude 
which has favored firmness in the credit 
situation since around the beginning of 
the year and the gradual advance in 
time money rates to the highest we 
have seen since 1926 and, with the 
exception of a few weeks in that year, 
the highest since 1923. These things 
are all underlying factors, but the ad- 
vance in the bank rates has crystallized 
them and forced such conditions to 
public attention. 


ROPHESYING the end of such a 

tremendous advance as the stock 
market has had in the past couple years 
is, at best, a ticklish proposition, due to 
the vagaries of pool manipulation and 
the inertia of public speculation once 
the mania for quick profits has seized 
the general imagination. 

But once the decline has actually be- 
gun its course is more rapid in just 
that proportion that the previous ad- 
vance has been long and rapid and a 
market opinion which comes out only 
twice a month cannot wait for the 
break to begin before warning readers that 
it is coming. 

That is our chief justification for hav- 
ing been bearish in such market re- 
views for the past several issues for we 
would prefer to get people out of the 
market a bit too soon than too late. 


As this is written it is too soon after 
the raising of the New York bank 
rate to tell whether the market is go- 
ing to heed the additional warning and 
react to lower levels immediately or 
later. We feel certain, however, that 
the present market is close enough to a 
material reaction to continue our pre- 
vious advice to that effect and to 
recommend once more that readers con- 
tinue a purely liquid position and watch 
the fireworks from the side-lines. 

The past is not always repeated in 
stock market history, but there is one 
situation which is almost infallible in 
its results. And that is that when in- 
terest rates and the Federal Reserve 
bank rates firm up after the stock 
market has had a long advance on easy 
money conditions, it is a signal for a 
drastic reaction. 


Y the time these lines reach readers 

our previous prophecy of a coming 
reaction may have been borne out with 
a vengeance. On the other hand, it is 
possible that prices will have ignored 
the warning signals and be forging 
ahead into new high ground. 

If the latter is the case, we would be 
just that much more certain that the 
market is extremely dangerous, that the 
advance is the last, final “mopping-up” 
movement and that a period of sharp 
liquidation is just that much nearer at 
hand. 

We make no change in our previous 
views, therefore, and continue to ad- 
vise readers to stay clear of the market 
in its current phase, keep their invest- 
ment funds purely liquid and wait 
patiently for the lower prices which we 
expect to see very shortly. 
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One Outstanding Stock! 


(A New Method in Investment Advisory Service) 





Sey individuals are able to invest in one hundred different securities during the course 
of the year. Picking and choosing, at random, from a broad list of recommendations, is 


a burden. The American Institute of Finance has relieved its clients of this handicap—re- 
moved it completely. 


All through 1926 and 1927 the Institute recommended, from time to time, what it con- 
sidered the outstanding individual stock to buy, combining safety with satisfactory profit pos- 
sibilities, for the client who wishes to make only one individual purchase. 


The following is a complete record of all outstanding individual opportunity recommen- 


dations of 1926 and 1927. These stocks—all recommendations given—show a net gain of 
786 points. 


1926 Recommendations 
Per Cent 


Recommended Present Points Points Profit on 

Stock at Price Protection Profit Capital Used 
Colorado & Southern ........ 70 125 30 55 183% 
Chesapeake & Ohio .......... 117 164* 30 47 156% 
chk beg can laden’ 125 195 30 70 233% 
Pere Marquette ............. 82-83 142 30 60 200% 
Missouri Pacific common... . . 35-36 66 20 30 150% 
International Harvester ..... 127 160* 30 33 110% 
Air Reduction ............... 130 210 40 80 200% 
Gulf, Mobile & No. common. . 35 65* 20 30 150% 
EPCS aN 145 195 30 50 166% 
I ao a ns a ig ldins 69 119 30 50 166% 

1927 Recommendations 

Delaware & Hudson ......... 182 227* 40 45 112% 
Baltimore & Ohio ........... 109 118 30 a 30% 
ag cs vg ae ane 46 96* 25 50 200% 
Union Pacific ............... 170 2060 30 30 100% 
Chesapeake & Ohio........... 166 200 40 34 85% 
New York Central ........... 148 195** 30 47 156% 
Peoples Gas ................. 143 185** 40 42 105% 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. . 38 47 20 9 45% 
Chesapeake Corporation ..... 73 78 30 5 17% 
Northern Pacific ............ 94 104 30 10 33% 


*Profits taken at indicated price. Chesapeake & Ohio and International Harvester reentered at 166 and 
165. **Price includes value of rights received and sold. 


RESULT:—NOT A SINGLE LOSS—AN AVERAGE PROFIT OF 130% ON CAPITAL INVESTED 


Place yourself in a position to benefit immediately from this unusual Service. The In- 
stitute has recently released a NEW individual outstanding profit opportunity recommendation. 
Send immediately for latest Advisory Bulletin, containing outstanding opportunity recommen- 
dation and literature explaining this unique Service. 


Simply sign and return the blank below—no obligation. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute 


Send me Free Bulletin, FJN-1 


of Finance 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Market Letter 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


Packard 
Motor Car Co. 


Richfield Oil Co. 


The 
Railroad Stocks 


Copy on Request 


“PebeyéKirk 


Established 1873 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St. New York 


























Now Ready 


MOODY’S 


BANK AND FINANCE 
MANUAL — 1928 





embracing 3000 pages of detailed 
information and financial data on 


Banks and Trust Companies 
Insurance Companies 
Investment Trusts 
Finance & Credit Companies 
Acceptance Corporations 
Real Estate Bonds & Mortgages 
Real Estate Companies 
Title & Guarantee Companies 
Federal Land Banks 
Joint Stock Land Banks, 

etc. 


Price: Including Supplements 


$25.00 


MOOD 


35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 
New York 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
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Rapid Transit 
Company has unquestionably won a 
signal victory in its long fight for a 

higher fare on the subways of New York 

City. The favorable decree by the Fed- 

eral statutory court is not final, of course, 

and appeal is being taken by the city, but 
the company appears considerably nearer 


| NTERBOROUGH 


| a 7-cent fare than it has ever been before. 


Interborough 


| . whole question of whether the 








stock is a good buy now centers 
around the final judgment on the fare case 
which may not be known for some time. 
The stock cannot be considered, there- 
fore, except as a pure speculation but the 
current situation gives it good prospects 
from such a standpoint. 

For one thing the stock appears to have 
been in accumulation for a long time, previ- 
ous to its rapid advance in April from 
around 37 to a high of 62. The stock has 
again reacted to current levels around 50. 
It looks as though it might go somewhat 
lower but if picked up on good reactions 
we think speculative profits are possible 
on at least an intermediate recovery within 
the next few weeks. 


National Dairy Products 


WE have been favorably inclined to- 
ward this stock for a long time, 
the last recommendation to buy having 
been in the March Ist issue when it was 
selling around 68. Since then it has ad- 
vanced to above 85. , 

We hesitate to invite new buying after 
such a substantial advance ‘but there is 
no gainsaying that the stock appears still 
in a strong upward trend. 

Last year net income advanced over 
30 per cent. but per share earnings were 
limited to $3.85 on account of the increased 
amount of common outstanding. Profits 
should continue to increase and there is 
probably some more common stock to be 
issued which indicates a continuance of 
good sponsorship for the issue. The sum- 
mer is the company’s most profitable sea- 
son. Picked up on reactions there still 
appears room for further market apprecia- 
tion. 


The Rails Again 


T the risk of being tiresome we con- 

tinue to recommend the railroad 
stocks as one of the best groups in the list 
for material market advances in the re- 
mainder of 1928. They have been moving 
upward rather generally for the past month 
but we think advances thus far are neg- 
ligible with market possibilities in the Sum- 
mer and Fall months. 

From a standpoint of investment and 
points profit the high-grade issues are, of 
course, the best ones. We favor Atchison, 
Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Southern 
Railway, New York Central, Nickel Plate, 
D. & H., and Lackawana. 

Among the middle selling group we 
recommend Rock Island, St. Louis-San 
Francisco and St. Louis Southwestern. 

In the lower brackets we think well, 





chiefly for speculation, of New Haven, 
Missouri Pacific, and perhaps Wabash. 


American Woolen 


E certainly can see nothing very bril- 

liant about the present condition of 
this company or its future prospects but in 
justice to the stock we must say that it 
looks as though it may be under accumula- 
tion. 

We do not know when, if, the move will 
come but present prices are around 221% 
and there may be 5 or 6 points speculative 
profit in a short turn position. At any rate 
purchasers can limit their possible loss by 
a stop order to sell at 19. 


Loew’s Incorporated 


7 stock has long been one of our 
favorites and has. made good profits 
for our readers. Holders of record June 
9th will receive a 25 per cent. stock divi- 
dend. We see no reason why true invest- 
ment holding’ should not be continued, 
despite the probabilities of some interme- 
diate reaction. 

The 6 per cent. debentures with warrants 
attached have advanced from around 103, 
when first recommended, to current levels 
around 112. It is announced that provi- 
sions are made for adjustment of these 
warrants so that nothing will be lost if 
they are not exercised prior to the ex-divi- 
dend date on the stock. 


The Rubbers 


8 arsepdiabeen high output and the large 
increase in motor car production this 
year, we cannot grow enthusiastic over the 
tire and rubber stocks. As a matter of 
fact, they look to the writer as though they 
might be headed lower. 

The price of crude rubber has had a tre- 
mendous decline thus far in 1928 and it 
appears that companies will be forced to 
take a considerable loss on inventories. 
There has also been talk of a 10 per cent. 
reduction in tire prices and while such 
rumors are perhaps premature they are 
none the less significant. 


A List of Favorites 


E consider most of the following 

stocks as advisable purchases chiefly 
from a speculative standpoint because many 
of them have already had substantial ad- 
vances, but they represent our idea of the 
issues which are in good position, under 
strong sponsorship, and which have poten- 
tialities of good market profits if picked 
up on reactions. 

The list includes American Can, Allied 
Chemical, Sears Roebuck, National Dairy 
Products, Timken Roller Bearing, West- 
inghouse Electric, International Paper, 
United Fruit, Fleischmann, Otis Steel, 
American Woolen, Southern Railway, Ford 
Motors of Canada, Interborough, Com- 
mercial Solvents, Warner Quinlan, Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Marland, Standard 
Oil of New York, Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia, Mid-Continent Petroleum, Gulf 
Oil, Texas Corporation, Paramount-Fam- 
ous-Lasky, United States Steel and United 
States Leather. 
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Low-Priced 






























Stocks 








What possibilities do these stocks offer now 
—at these prices— 


Fisk Rubber @ 1556? Cont. Baking B @ 5? Dodge Bros. A @ 18%? 
Middle States @ 356? Am. Ship & Com. @ 55? Amer. Piano @ 18%? 
Gardner Motor @ 1314? Robert Reis @ 10%? Jordan Motor @ 11%? 
Kelvinator @ 20%? Botany Mills @ 1934? Moon Motors @ 10% 
Indian Refin. @ 16%? Ahumada @ 45%? Consol. Tex. @ 4%? 
Norwalk Tire @ 3? Happiness Candy @ 8%? Mother Lode @ 3%? 
Butte & Super. @ 10%? Submarine Boat @ 434? Cuba Cane Sug. @ 7%4? 
Durant Motors @ 10%? Pierce Petrol. @ 5? Jones Bros. Tea @ 31%? 


Note this possibility in low-priced stocks 


Last February, the 18th, a year ago, the American Securities Service recommended 
the purchase of Eléctric Power & Light @ 17. Certain high-priced stocks have 
advanced more in POINTS since, but—which after all is important, number of 
points advance or PER CENT OF PROFIT ON THE MONEY USED? Note 
here the actual showing made: 


Price Profit Made 
Stock Feb. 18, May 8, Points % Profit 

1927 1928 (Margin 50%) 
SE eer 172 195 23 26% 
Southern Railway............ 12514 16414 39 62% 
Chesapeake & Ohio.......... 16114 199 3716 46% 
Allied Chemical............... 14134 16434 23 32% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.......... 217 264 47 43% 
SS er ee 1141g 146144 321g 56% 
Average, six leading high-priced stocks.....................00000: 42% 
Electric Power & Light...... 17 4316 261g 311% 


(Note: Among these high-priced stocks, to make clear that we are not over- 
looking their merits either, we have stressed Chesapeake & Ohio particularly, 
the issue which shows above-average profits both in points and per cent.) 


What makes any stock, either high-priced or low-priced, really attractive? 


Low-priced stocks, on account of the small funds required per share, may even by a few points 
advance show very large profits. On the other hand, many low-priced stocks are highly specula- 
tive, hence making profits in this field calls for the most careful selection. Our selections in last 
previous report on low-priced stocks, March 16th, 1928, were these: 


General Public Service.............- opened Mar. 17 @ 20, closed May 8 @ 28% 
Engineers Public Service............ oi _ 39, ” = @ “4% 
sr wad “ @ 11, ” = @ 23 


While numerous low-priced stocks did not advance at all, these three stocks, on a conservative 
margin of half their cost price, show a profit of 40%, within two months. 


Which particular low-priced stocks are attractive now? 


These matters are thoroughly analyzed in our latest bulletin. Forty-one low-priced 
stocks are covered—out of which we select a very few as the best. A few extra 
copies of this valuable report reserved fort distribution, free. 


Clip Coupon at Right 


American Securities | 


| American Securities Service 
Service | 2320 Singer Building Tower, New York 
| oe 4 2 
uite 2320 Send me your latest “Report on Low-Priced Stocks, 
. ee S | also copy of your booklet “Making Profits in Securities,” 
Singer Building Tower New York | both free. 
Ss J 
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Thou. Book 
Par Shares .Value 
No 676 $28 
No 2,178 78 
100 260 160 
25 2,474 41 
No 600 140 
No 770 96 
100 610 159 
100 450 138 
100 10,963 120 
100 450 138 
50 3,000 74 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 27 
100 2,417 244 
100 813 245 
100 500 190 
100 211 
100 2,152 139 
100 1,800 168 
No 770 66 
No 511 101 
No 252 35 
No 800 43 
No 977 50 
25 2,061 36 
No __ 1,123 54 
100 1,190 191 
100 ~=—s 11,160 ee 
No 361 39 
25 4,414 27 
No 2,712 14 
No ie 14 
100 105 
No 3,373 55 
No 4,320 117 
No 620 63 
No 1,761 12 
25 = 2,530 30 
100 550 148 
No 500 Nil 
10 ~=—‘1,000 33 
No 218 5 
No 400 64 
100 516 180 
50 =:1,688 97 
No 1,935 Nil 
No 2,662 77 
No 11,776 27 
100 1,511 155 
No 4,500 11 
No 100 73 
No 730 20 
100 244 163 
No 7,211 42 
25 17,400 34 
No 357 30 
No 623 52 
No 602 40 
No 831 10 
100 2,490 160 
100 140 127 
100 400 108 
No 1,597 32 
100 1,315 160 
100 3 98 
No 579 23 
No 875 23 
100 =1,060 208 
= i163 36 
No 1,000 76 
No _ 1,003 13 
No 4,530 44 
10 3,680 18 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
j (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


June 
depletion. 


Earns 
1927 


$3.58 
10.02 
10.02 
4.11 
4.16° 
4.80 
19.64 
1.48 
11.65 
3.37 
Nil® 
3.38 
18.73 
11.95 
1.83 


5.21 
9.42 
5.02 
6.308 
6.25" 
9.00 
5.17° 
0.60 
3.26 
24.20 
Nil 
3.20 
2.51 
6.55 
9.16 
7.10 
5.26 
8.80 
7.595 
0.71° 
3.50 
7.03 
Nil* 


4.74 
6.41 
13.18 
7.80 
0.08 
17.10 
9.02 
9.24 
4.93 
4.69 
9.04 
8.17 
8.43 
7.66 
2.61 
18.83 
3.30 
203 


6.23 
3.76 


30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 
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1.18, 3 
Nil, 3 
Nil, 6 


Earns, 1928 
m=months 


m 
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m 
m 
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Section One 
Div 
Rate 
Alt BReGGCHON 6icckcicsacs $2 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis COSnueré < o.5.ccacecs 6 
American Can .........0+ 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry .... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. ..... 8 
Amer. Sugar Refining .... .. 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. ........ 9 
Aamet. WGN ...6.%.2<.2. 
Anaconda Copper ......... 3 
Armour Of 10: “A” ooics ns 
Assec. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 10 
Atlantic Coast Line ...... 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 
Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook.-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 
Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 
BROWN TUDE o6iccsc cc 03s sc 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine .. 5a 
California Packing ........ a 
California Petroleum ...... 1 
Cerro de Pasco ........... 4 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd. .. .. 
Childs Company .......... 2.40 
RF TORBIDEE a .aioa.sscs00.0-00 250 
COMMEEEE TER. nccccccccss 3S 
MORE OUR aa 5:00 c.aibidvais.0rctewrs 6 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ..... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec. .... 5 
Consol. Gas of N. Y. ...... 5 
Costinental Can. ......... 5 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 
Cemewble Steel ......scecce 6 
Cae Cane SRA oes. 5. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 
Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western .... 7a 
EOD BOR. IR eo acescsee as 
Du Pont de Nemours ..... 10 
Elec. Power & Light ...... 1 
Bre Be Me cn eS Mets o's 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
Momegauon GO. .icceciewcs ss 
PTSEDGIt TORRS 6. kc 0s cous 6a 
General Asphalt .......... .. 
. General Electric .......... 5a 
General Motors ........... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 
SL 2 eae 
Sg ae: a rr 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd. ...... 5 
Gulf States Steel ........... 
Hudson & Manhat. ........ 2.50 
RAUCH BROLOE .o.6.6.60:0 6.0.6.0 5 
Eines Gentral 2... 2.06555. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit ... .. 
Int. Business Machines .... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng. ...... 2 
Oe 6t 
a 2 
ee ereeeera ee 2.40 
Kelvinator Corp. 6. i. se sic x’ 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 
PME, GEL Os oss i sicsaoecs 1.20 


(t) Plus 4% in com. stock. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 67; ’24-’27 
170- 55; ’22-’27 
119- 41; ’24-’27 
78- 39; ’26-’27 
116- 91; ’25-’27 
145- 64; °23-’27 
189- 43; ’22-’27 
96- 36; ’22-’27 
186-114; ’22-’27 
110- 16; ’22-’27 
67- 28; ’20-’27 
27- 9; ’25-’27 
61- 37; ’25-’27 
200- 92; ’22-’27 
268- 83; ’22-’27 
140- 79; ’24-’27 


266- 93; ’22-’27 
125- 33; ’22-’27 
97- 37; 20-27 
78- 9; ’23-’27 
158- 56; '24-’27 
31- 20; ’26-’27 
145- 45; ’24-’27 


79- 60; ’26-’27 
38- 17; ’23~27 
74- 23: ’20-’27 
219- 54; °22-'27 
55- 7; ’22-'27 
75- 4; °25-27 
44- 15; ’22-'27 
64- 28; ’25-’27 
178- 80; ’24-’27 
97- 20; ’21-’27 
: °26-27 
: °2327 
94- 42; °23-’27 
16- 5; °22-27 
68- 31; ’24-’27 
98- 48; °22-27 
60- 9; ’20-’27 
: °22°27 
70- 5; °24-27 


81- 20; ’20-’27 
230- 93; ’22-’27 
173-108 ; ’22-’27 
49- 13; ’25-’27 
344-154; ’26-’27 


40- 15; °25-’27 
70- 10; ’23-'27 
71- 32; ’26-’27 


184- 35; ’23-’27 
107- 7; ’24-’27 


97- 23; ’20-27 
; 26-27 
226- 55; °24-’27 
153- 60; ’25-’27 
; °22-’27 
97- 17; ’20-’27 
70- 7; ’22-’27 
104- 50; °23-’27 
; °22-27 
; °24-’27 
; °22-’27 
; 2a- 27 
; °22-27 
; °26-’27 
70- 19; ’22-'27 
256- 67; ’20-’27 
90- 10; ’20-’27 
92- 28; ’20-’27 
91- 6; ’26-’27 
; °22-'27 
82- 42; ’26-’27 


High Low Prices 


74%- 00% 
17234-146 


78%4- 55 


139%- 9534 


285 -242 
1197%-109 


165 -139 
793%4- 71% 


7%- 5% 
233%4- 19% 
16934-153% 


563%%- 3434 
226 -163%4 
150 -129 
24%- 17 
40034-310 


4514- 2834 
66%4- 4954 
763%- 66 
53 - 42 
1091%4- 655% 
947%- 71% 
17414-124 
210 -130 
12354- 86% 
491%- 34% 
9934- 7814 
7214- 50% 
109 - 93% 
687%- 51 


73%- 51 
99%- 75 


14834-13134 
62 - 29 


14734-114 

6534- 4514 
260 -22434 
9934- 735 
8634- 67% 
27%- 11% 
9934- 80% 
75 65 


(v) 9 months. 


72 
171 
126 

93 
105 
108 
197 


73 


Prices 1928 Approx. Yield 
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52 
21 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
(u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. 
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In the Opinion of Counsel 


these Bonds Constitute a Legal 
Investment for National Banks 


MONMOUTH 
TITLE & MORTGAGE 
GUARANTY CO. 


First Mortgage Coll. 
544% Gold Bonds 


Price 99 and accrued 
interest to yield 554% 


These Bonds are secured by the 
deposit of first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. Each mort- 
gage so deposited represents a 
legal investment for Savings 
Banks in the State of New 
Jersey. 


A.B.Leach&Co., Ine. 
57 William St., New York 


Send me complete information in 
regard to Monmouth Title & 
Mortgage Guaranty Co. Bonds. 


oe) 


For convenience, use this coupon 


NEO [EU 











FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 


DESK TOPS 


. Preserve your new desk tops— 
renew the old ones with these dis- 
tinctive Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to 
fit, they are simply laid on. They 
enhance any desk and office; 
make writing easier; and are rest- 
ful to the eyes. Return many 
times their original cost through 
elimination of depreciation. Neo- 
Leum on duty in thousands of of- 
fices relieving eye strain, further- 
ing efficiency and comfort, and 


protecting equipment. Write 
today for complete facts 
and attractive prices. 


Neo-Leum Tops are widel: 


Imitated but never Dupl- 
cated! 





















Pat D 
FoR S 1523 





Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 
kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
on Neo-Leum Tops. 

Name 
Address 


TOO O POPC ERER EEE EEEEEEEEEEEE EEE SESE EE SES OS EEO EEE 


Attach to letterhead and mail Today! 


COOP SES HSE EEE EEEOHESH EEE EO EESO SESE EE EESES 


COPPER EEE HE EES ESOS ESOS EE EEEEEEO SEES 




















Rail Prospects 
Brighten 


Increased Loadings and Bet- 
ter Operating Ratios In- 
crease Confidence 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HE trend of railway freight busi- 

ness recently as measured by car 

loadings has not been discouraging 

but in fact rather encouraging. Because 

of abnormal conditions affecting traffic in 

the early part of 1927, it is probably more 

enlightening to compare this year’s traffic 

with that of 1926, the total volume of 

freight business in which exceeded all re- 
cords. 

In the first four weeks of this year car 
loadings were only 93% per cent. of 
those of the first four weeks of 1926, but 
during the next twelve weeks they were 98 
per cent of those of the corresponding 
part of 1926. 

Shipments of miscellaneous freight, 
which consist largely of manufactured 
and consumable commodities, sometimes 
have been the first to presage an increase 
of a total traffic. It may be significant 
that throughout March and April they were 
larger than in 1926, and in the week ended 
April 21 were also larger than in the cor- 
responding week of any previous year. 


Western Roads Doing Well 
HE western roads have been bene- 
fited by record-breaking grain ship- 
ments and by the increased purchasing 
power of the farmers in their territory. 
Their gross earnings in the first three 
months of the year were almost the same 
as in the corresponding part of last year, 
and through a reduction of operating ex- 
penses they succeded in increasing their 
net operating income from $73,850,000 to 
$81,250,000. 

On the other hand, the railways of both 
the eastern and southern districts reported 
declines in net for March and the first 
quarter. 

Thus far this year the railways as a 
whole have saved themselves from re- 
porting large declines in net by substantial 
reductions in operating expenses. The de- 
crease in gross earnings in the first three 
months of the year was 4.7 per cent., 
while the reduction in operating expenses 
was 5.7 per cent. 

Some of the increase in economy of 
operation reported is only nominal, be- 
cause due to retrenchments in maintenance. 
Some of it is real and permanent, because 
due to greater use of laboring saving 
machinery, conservation of fuel and im- 


proved utilization of equipment. 
id freight business increases within 
the next few months, as there seems 
reason to anticipate it will, the net return 
report will increase more than in propor- 
tion unless the results of increased effi- 
ciency and economy of operation are pre- 
vented from benefiting the railways, as 
they so often have been prevented in the 
past, by advances in wages and reductions 
in rates. 
There is as yet no prospect, however, 
that the percentage of return earned in 


1928 will equal the so-called “fair return” 
or be as large as it was in 1926. 


“Fair Return” Not in Sight 
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A Promising 
Investment 
Opportunity 


TOCKS of strong finan- 

cial holding companies 
are now selling at several 
times their original prices— 
an indication of profitable 
growth and sound manage- 
ment. 


The attractive opportunity 
offered at this time to inves- 
tors in American Financial 
Holding Corporation, which 
is extending its activities in 
the banking, insurance and 
kindred fields, is described in 
an 8-page pamphlet, avail- 
able upon request. 


Send for Circular F-9 


American Financial 
Holding Corporation 


50 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 8290 





































$10,000 For Sale 
On Easy Payments 


Financial ease for your retir- 
ing years can be yours through 
the purchase of Investors Syn- 
dicate Installment Certificates. 
$1,000, $10,000 and even 
greater amounts can be con- 
veniently acquired in 120 
months by monthly payments 
of $6.30, $63 and up. 


First Mortgage security, 
$20,000,000 in resources and 
the GUARANTEE of a 33- 
year-old institution of known 
integrity safeguard your in- 
vestment. 


Call, write or ’phone 


for booklet FM-17 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
Established 1894 
100 North Seventh St., 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 


eee eee eee eee 


ADDRESS 2...ciccicscccdceccceccsecee 
THE POWER OF TIME AND MONEY 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Section Two 
Thou. Book Earns Earns, 1928 Div. Long Term Prices 1928 Approx. Yi 


Par Shares Value 1927 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices oy 
$50 1,211 $102 AE er eee vO Rr er $3.50 127- 40; ’22-'27 116 - 841 3 
25 1,754 28 aw’. \iehanae Liggett & Myers “B” ..... 5a 128- 48; ’24-’27 1231%4- i) ‘S + 
No 1,061 38 6.354 O6Oe 7 me TMU BG. pisos ce.cs.<. 3a 64- 10; ’22-27 77 - 57 73 41 
25 500 36 —-.. seabee Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 178- 35; ’23-’27 59 ~ 49% 53 3.1 
100 1,117 164 eee ean Louisvile & Nashville ..... 7 160- 84; ’22-’27 15914-14514 157 44 
No 736 72 6.60 100, 3 m SE MOD goa cake dy oss 6 242- 25 ’22-27 107%- 
ie 2 Ss he (tt... =“. eereereeesy 5 244- 54; °22-27 350° 238 349 13 
No 2,317 36 Nil Nil, 3 m BENE GORE 3p nace sscaetix.cs 64- 12; ’21-’27 4414- 33 40 7 
No 1,414 46 | iia Mid-Continent Pet. ........ .. 62- 22; ’20-’27 331%4- 25% 32 7 
No 808 123 4.81 0.50, 3 m Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 57- 7; 22-27 4114-33% 38 , 
100 828 125 0.98 0.84, 3 m Ditasonrit Pacihe ......<.... 5. 62- 8; 22-27 67%4- 41% 64 os 
No 1,141 3% re Montgomery Ward ....... 4 123- 12; ’22-’27 158 -117 153 27 
No 2,730 18 8.30° 0.95, 3 m Nash Motors ............. 6a 102- 52; ’26-’27 1013%- 80! > 
25 «2,047 45 7.11 1.64, 3 m_ National Biscuit .......... 6 187- 38; ’23-’27 182 16a a = 
No 20 29 | Sane Nat. Bellas Hess .......... .. 85- 31; ’23-'27 95 - 41 85 . 
No 1,100 27 6.40 1.35, 3 m Nat. Cash Register “A” .. 3 54- 37; 26-27 62 - 47% 59 5.1 
100 310 303 eae aa 5 181- 63; ’20-27 136 -123 129 3.9 
No 2,546 14 cae h Giieuean Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 27- 16; ’26-27 36%- 21% 35 29 
100 4,216 147 errr New York Central ........ 8 172- 72; ’22-27  19114-156 187 42 
100 3,035 207 1541  ...... N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 6 241- 67; ’23-27 146 -128 140 43 
100 1,571 106 a Scenes N. Y., N. H. & Hartford.. 1 63- 9; °22-27 6834- 595% 62 18 
100 1,400 191 rn Norfolk & Western ...... 8 202- 88; ’21-’27 197 -177% 192 43 
No 4,627 22 eee Oe, North American .......... 10r 75- 22; 24-27 78%- 58 j 
; ~ ) 8 % ES 10.0 
100 2,480 174. rors Northern Pacific .......... 5 102- 49; ’22-’27 10514- 923% 104 48 
25 2,842 23 ee er Pacific Gas & Elec. ...... 2 50- 31; 1927 5334- 431 
10 3,004 18 3.91 417, 7 m Packard Motor ....:05.. 3 61- 9; ’22-’27 7532. Sore = oy 
50 2,422 65 ee it tO Renan Pan Amer. Pet. “B” ...... .. 96- 34; °21-'27 5454- 3734 50 . A 
No 688 106 12.83 3.27, 3 m Paramount-Fam. Lasky .... 10a 128- 40; ’20-’'27 131 -111% 129 7.7 
50 10,000 91 - iia Pennsylvania R. R. ....... 3.50 68- 33; ’22-’27 7214- 63 67 5.2 
100 450 148 aS ae Pere Marquette ........... 6 141- 36; ’23-’27 146 -124% 141 4.3 
No 2,407 47 ae Phillips Petroleum ........ 1.50 60- 16; ’20-’27 445%4- 35%4 42 3.6 1¢ 
No 329 Nil Nil Nil, 3 m FPheree-Arrow ............. .. 83- 6; °20"27 16%- 10% 15 ; 
100 126 77 irs Pressed Steel Car ......... .. 114- 37; ’20-'27 267%- 22 23 = 
No 4,154 26 —.  asents Public Service of N. J. .... 2 46- 31; ’26-'27 663%- 41% 63 3.2 . 
No = 3,375 82 VC eae Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 85- 73; 1927 94 - 79% 92 4.3 _ 
No 1,155 15 6.98 2.40, 3 m Radio Corporation ........ .. 101- 26; ’24-’27 211 - 85% 203 " 
50 1400 85 -.- - swans ERR er a 124- 51; ’22-’27 11934- 9414 116 3.5 
No 1,319 3 ee Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 47-20; 1927 33 - 23% 32 a 
No 300 3=_ 221 4.23 0.17, m Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 76- 40; ’22-27 6934- 56 60 6.7 
100 655 138 10.75 1.67, 3 m St. Louis-San Fran. ...... 8a 117- 20; ’22-’27 122 -109 119 6.7 
100 164 176 5.22 1.02, 3 m_ St. Louis-Southwestern .... .. 93- 20; ’22-'27 913%4- 67% 89 ; 
100 370)—:115 | ar Seaboard Air Line ........ .. 41- 2; °22-’27 30%- 11% 18 Se 
No 4,200 33 | eer rr Sears Roebuck ...:........ 2.50 92- 44; ’26-’27 110%4- 82% 103 2.4 
No 4,509 55 ES Sinclair Consol. Oil ...... .. 40- 15; ’20-27 3034- 17% 28 a 
100 100 214 ——  -  saeenr Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 144- 42; ’20-27 134 -116 119 5.0 
100 3,724 157 re Southern Pacific .......... 6 127- 78; ’22-’27 131%4-117% 127. .47 
100 1,300 188 14.38 2.06, 3 m Southern Railway ........ 8 149- 17; ’22~27 16554-139% 162 4.9 
No 1,296 we! ee et aad Standard Gas & Elec. ..... 3.50 69- 31; ’24-27 743%4- 57% 72 4.9 
No 12,594 44 I Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2.50 64- 51; ’26-’27 63%- 53 61 4.1 
25 24,145 46 - SAAR rere Standard Oil of N. J....... 1.50a 48- 30; ’22-'27 49 - 37% 46 3.3 
No 600 44 8.67 2 3 m Stewart-Warner ........... 6 125- 21; ’20-’27. 101%4- 77% 97 6.1 
No _ 1,875 52 6.09 265, 3 m Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 66- 30; °24-27. 77%4- 57 77 6.6 
+25 7,264 40 a eee Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 34; ’22-’27 653%- 50 64 4.7 
No 2,540 4 4.76 1.22, 3 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 81- 39; ’26-’27 805%- 68% 71 5.6 
No 1,201 24 ee 45 8 oces Timken Roller Bearing .... 6a 143- 28; ’22-’27 134 -112% 129 3.9 
100 660 63 me A as Tobacco Products ......... u 118- 46; ’22-'27 118%%-102% 112 u 
No 645 39 5.38 1.90, 3 m Underwood Elliott Fisher .. 4 70- 36; '23-'27 7434- 65 74 5.4 
25 3,789 43 2.65 0.66, 3 m oS Fo: eee 2 58- 35; ’24-’"27 57 - 4234 53 3.9 
100 2,223 188 error eee errr 10 198-125; ’22~27 20434-18614 202 5.0 
No 2,500 76 —  ——i(Ct«C mw oS) Seer 5.50a 150- 98; ’26-’27 146%4-136 144 38 
100 120 263 8 ee U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 250- 16; ’22-’27 300 -190% 265 3.6 
100 240 171 (ea err U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 5 112- 37; ’22-’27 12214-10234 117 4.3 
No 398 51 178 2.43, 3 m aD. RE cwaiaisic.eayeci, 0 ae ee ae Be 48 £ 
No 733 53 753° 7.52, 12 m U. S. Realty & Improve. .. 4 72- 48; '26-'27 9354- 61% 90 44 
100 810 162 ae oe eS ee 144- 22; ’20-’27 63%4- 40 44 2 
100 7,116 205 8.80 a ee Oe ee BE va ccacénnaav cass 7 161- 82; ’22-'27 154 -137% 146 48 
100 666 155 1.76 0.27, 3 m Wabash Railway .......... .. 81- 6; ’22-'27 96%- 51 94 - 
100 600 106 reece eer 48- 12; ’'22-27 37%- 28% 35 ma 
100 998 186 15.10 2.90, 3 m Western Union ........... 8 172- 89; ’22"27 177%4-163 163 4.9 
No 3,172 17 2.70 0.45, 3 m Westinghouse Air Brake ... 2 51- 40; 1927 573%%- 46% 50 4.0 
50 2,290 72 6.81" 6.60, 12 m Westinghouse Electric .... 4 95- 49; ’22-'27 112 - 88% 105 3.8 
50 800 55 rere White BMotors ............ 1 105- 30; ’22-’27 413%%- 30% 35 2.9 
5 2,526 15 2.04 0.54, 3 m  Willys-Overland .......... .. 35- 4; °22-'27 285%4- 173% 26 ae 
25 3,900 34 eee Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 199-117; ’26-’27 19634-175%4 191 2.6 
Ni 250 na 3.77 190, 3 m Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 95- 6; ’22-’27 214%4- 69 214 0.8 
(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 2. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for 
depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% incom. stock. (u) 2/5 sh. United Cigar Scrip. (v) 9 months. 
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Purchasing 


LOST! — 
FOUND! A way to 


protect it 








One thousand dollars invested 
in a good 5% bond at par in 
1913 would have yielded $50 
a year—enough to buy six 
tons of anthracite coal for 
your furnace. Today the same 
$50 from the same _ bond 
would buy about three tons. 


One thousand dollars invested 
in 20 shares of U. S. Steel 
common stock in 1913 would 
have yielded $100 a year— 
enough to buy twelve tons of 
coal. Today the income would 
be $196, enough to buy thir- 
teen tons of coal. 


Here, in a nutshell, is the 
whole story of how purchas- 
ing power and profits are con- 
served by common stock own- 
ership. Add diversification to 
assure safety, and you have 
an ideal investment. 


Wouldn’t you like to know how 

Diversified Shares assure both 

purchasing power and safety? 
Write for Booklet 5. 


AMERICAN TRUSTEESHARE 


CORPORATION 


165 Broadway - - - - New York 















ceeee2etei.,. 
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It is the aim and pur- . 
pose of the Directors 
and Officers of the“Cit- 
izens” steadfastly to 
maintain high stand- 
ards in Banking and 
continuously to build a 
strong and confidence- 
inspiring Institution. 


RESOURCES $120,000,000 


iby 
rd 
the Watchword 








LOS ANGELES— 
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Cotton Holds 
Bullish 


Weather Thus Far in New 
Crop Year Has Been Un- 
favorable and Prices Con- 

tinue Orderly Advance 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


= cotton crop has started the sea- 
son under a heavy handicap, owing 
to the destruction of the greater por- 
tion of early planted cotton by excessive 
rains, overflow of low lands in the 
Southeast, cold weather and drouth. 

Temperatures low enough to prevent 
germination of seed were recorded offi- 
cially almost to the Gulf Coast as late 
as the second week in May. 

Probably half of the cotton that was 
planted prior to May Ist has been 
planted twice and much of it three 
times because of these unfavorable and 
unseasonable conditions. 

The best seed was used in the first 
and second plantings. Much inferior 
seed was used in the last sowings and 
many reports are now coming to market 
claiming that there is not enough seed 
available to replant all the land that was 
originally ¢ ‘ into cotton. 

Present indications are that we will 
have a decrease in acreage instead of 
an increase as has been anticipated. 


Weevil Influence 


Dg mange ogy started early in 
May shortly after the Bureau of 
Entomology announced that it had pre- 
pared a report on the emergence of 
caged weevils and would issue it in a 
day or two. This report was stopped 
by a-protest from some of the cotton 
trade who claimed a statement of emer- 
gence prepared three weeks previously, 
and before there was any emergence of 
consequence, would do more harm than 
good. The Department of Agriculture 
appears to have accepted this view, 
suppressed the report but made matters 
worse by an explanation which accele- 
rated the liquidation. The Bureau of 
Entomology has placed so much em- 
phasis on the emergence of the weevil 
each Spring as an indication of the pos- 
sible damage from them that it has 
created a general misunderstanding of 
the relation between emergence and 
subsequent damage. Past records show 
that the weather of June and July have 
a greater bearing on the extent of in- 


festation. and damage from weevil than 
does their emergence. 


( oesuu On the world over is 
running on a large scale and the 
South is being called upon by the con- 
suming interests to produce an ade- 
quate crop. It now seems impossible 
for the world to get along, even fairly 
on a crop less than 15,000,000 bales, 
without reducing the surplus to almost 
famine proportions, The start of the 
crop makes it improbable for the South 
to produce within two or three million 
bales of what the world will actually 
need. The outlook is therefore a very 
bullish one from the producer’s stand- 
point and quite a serious one from the 
viewpoint of the consumer. 
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HY ASSUME 
RISK? 


@ Realizing how fleeting are profits rolled 
up in reckless speculation and the INEv- 
ITABLE aftermath of frenzied speculation, 
McNeel’s has been endeavoring to con* 
fine recommendations to those securities 
which were genuinely under valued, 
which promised good profits without 
much risk and which because they were 
BACKED BY VALUES were unlikely 
to wither away in a market break. 
@ These recommendations have all been 
made this year—from January to April: 
Price Recently Advance 





Bos. & Maine Pfd.“A”.. 72 87 +15 
o “Se os ae 145 +33 
“ “ “ “ ——.. 100 131 +31 
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East. Mass. St. Ry. Pfd. 75 88 +13 
Eastern Steamship..... 87 117 + 30 
Edison El. of Boston. .262 301 +39 
Gillette Safety Raz....100/, 112¥g +11% 
Int. Ry. of Cen. A 

-, oe ee ere 74 82 + 8 
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OE Is 8 a. 5.0.0,0.00'6 57 77 +20 
Louisville Gas & El... 28 41 +13 
Northern States Pr... .127 151 +24 
Par. Famous Lasky....112 131 +19 
So. Calif. Edison..... 44 534%, + 9% 
Standard Gas & El.. =: 744%, +15%, 
Standard Milling...... ‘10 127 +23 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe Pfd. a7 137 +20 
Util. Pr. & Lt. “A”... 414%, + 8% 
W. Dairy ek. “Ay, $0 78 +18 
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UR BOOKLET, “8% and Safety,” 

tells the story of the Orange County 

Building and Loan Association, lo- 
cated in prosperous Orlando and Orange 
County, Florida. Assets have grown from 
$11,000 to $3,340,997.81 in six years. 
$641,633.78 has been paid in dividends to 
over 3,000 stockholders. Has always paid 
8%, payable semi-annually. Shares offered 
at par, $100, without bonus or commission 
of any kind. Write for booklet. 
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How to Combine Speculation 
with Good Investment 


Convertible and Participating Securities Have Investment Merit in Themselves But Special 


Privileges Often Lead to Large Speculative Advances Following Junior Stocks 


TTENTION is directed here to 
A various active convertible or parti- 

cipating stocks and the terms under 
which these privileges may be ex- 
ercised. Some of them provide a very 
good current yield in addition to future 
possibilities they may have by reason of 
conversion features. Securities of this 
type have advanced substantially in the 
last twelve months in keeping with rise in 
the common stock market. 

It is not our purpose to urge the pur- 
chase of any of the following securities 
at this time so much as it is to acquaint in- 
vestors with issues of this type. In some 
instances it is possible to buy stocks of 
genuine investment merit as for example, 
McCrory Stores preferred, and yet have 
possibilities of reaping sizeable profits 
which customarily accrue only to those 
willing to take a correspondingly large 
risk. However, a good many senior con- 
vertible or participating stocks are only of 
speculative quality, and careful analysis 
is desirable in all instances before buying. 


Burns Bros. “A” Stock 


URNS BROS. Class “A” stock is a 

participating issue. It has preference 
as to $8 annual cumulative dividends over 
the Class “B” stock and thereafter shares 
ratably with the Class “B”, share and 
share alike. The “A’’stock is now receiv- 
ing $8 a share, but the “B” stock is pay- 
ing nothing. 

However, earnings are displaying a 
rising trend and there has been talk in re- 
sponsible quarters as to the favorable out- 
look for dividend resumption on the “B” 
stock, probably at the former $2 annual 
rate. This would mean a $12 rate on the 
“A” stock, a possibility which it is far 
from discounting at prevailing prices of 
about 114. 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Approx. Div. or 
Price Coupon 
Bucyrus-Erie, Pfd. ... 50 $2.50 
, Andes Copper 
a ae ee 135 7.00 
Burns Bros “A” ...... 114 8.00 
Genl. Outdoor Adv. 
2 “i <a ee a 4.00 
Porto Rican Amer. 
cy RE a. 100 6.00 
Loews int.. Pid. ..... 109 6.50 
McCrory Stores, Pfd.. 110 6.00 
Pillsbury Flour 
re 115 6.50 








Convertible or Participating Securities 


Yield 


5.9 Of investment calibre with earnings 


= 


Position of Security 


5.0% Fair investment quality 
Unseasoned, properties just getting 

5.2 into important production 

7.0 Speculative, but of improving 
quality 


7.3. Has wide protection in earnings 


Reasonably safe 





steadily growing 
In strong investment position 





5.6 Regular, dividend looks very safe 
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As the business and operations of this 
company were fully discussed in the pre- 
vious issue of this publication, further 
comment is omitted except to point out 
that the “A” stock, by reason of its high 
yield and chance of still larger payments 
continues to look speculatively attractive. 


Loew’s Incorporated 


OEW’S INC. is too well known to 
need extended description. It is one 
of the largest factors in the production 
and exhibition of motion pictures and has 
been very successful. It has an issue of 
150,000 shares of $6.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding with warrants, 
detachable after July 1, 1928, giving hold- 
ers the right to purchase common stock on 
or before April 1, 1929 at $75 a share and 
thereafter at $80 a share to April 1, 1931, 
on the basis of 1 share of common for 
each two shares of preferred. 
The preferred i is callable at 105, but sells 
slightly higher in sympathy with the price 
of the common. From an 
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standpoint alone, the preferred has much to 
recommend it, and the warrants give an 
added speculative feature. 


Bucyrus 


UCYRUS Erie Co. convertible pre- 

ferred is convertible into common stock 
at any time share for share. Capitalization 
consists of $6,840,000 7 per cent. $100 par 
cumulative preferred; 418,800 shares of 
convertible preferred and 480,000 shares 
of common. There is no funded debt. 
The convertible preferred is entitled to 
non-cumulative annual dividends of $2.50 
a share, payable ratably with the 
common in such proportion that the full 
dividend of $2.50 will be paid in any 
year that the common receives $1. 

The common and preferred stocks have 
recently had a good advance, coincident 
with the progress of the Mississippi flood 
control bill which will mean a large ex- 
penditure for excavating and other 
heavy machinery of the type produced 
by this company. Bucyrus-Erie Co. was 
formed last Fall as a consolidation of the 
Erie Steam Shovel Co. and the Bucyrus 
Co., each concern having had a long and 
successful record. Products include 
quarry and mining shovels mounted on 
caterpillars, also railroad type shovels, 
both gasoline and steam operated. 

Combined earnings of the merged prop- 
erties have been equivalent to about $6.50 a 
share on the convertible preferred in each 
of the last three years and to around $3.50 
a share on the common. The company 
has a very comfortable financial position 
with $13,527,000 of current assets and 
$2,670,000 of current liabilities according 
to the last balance sheet. Preferred stock 
at present pays $2.50 a share and the 
common $1 a share annually. 


McCrory Convertible Preferred 


| ppt aad Stores Corporation has 2 
small issue of 50,000 shares of 6 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock which 
is convertible, share for share, into Class 
“B” common stock. The preferred is 
callable at 110 and currently sells at that 
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price to yield 5 1-2 per cent. This is a 
fair return in the present market for a 
well protected preferred stock, and there is 
the likelihood of the conversion privi- 
lege having real value. The stock into 
which the preferred is convertible sells 
ground 90 and preliminary indications are 
that in the neighborhood of $6 a share will 
be earned this year on it. As indicative of 
the strong position of the preferred from 
an investment angle, $52.48 a share was 
earned in 1927 and $47.82 a share in 1926. 

The company operates a chain of more 
than 200 5-and-10c. stores and has a long 
record of almost uninterrupted growth. 
There are 376,721 shares of par common 
outstanding and 79,946 shares of Class 
“RB” stock. The shares are identical save 
that the Class “B” stock has no voting 
power. 


General Outdoor Advertising 


Beyer Outdoor Advertising Class 
“A” stock is unusual in this market in 
that it gives a yield of slightly more than 
7 per cent., although displaying an earning 
power sufficient to cover the present $4 
dividend more than 5 times over. There 
are 125,000 shares outstanding, preceded 
by a small funded debt and 28,378 shares 
of 6 per cent. cumulative preferred stock. 

The Class “A” is followed by 642,383 
common shares, paying $2 annual dividends 
and selling around 45. The Class “A” has 
preference over the common to $4 cumu- 
lative dividends and in addition, after pay- 
ment of $2 a share on the common, parti- 
cipates share for share with the common 
in any further payments until the Class 
“A” has received $2 additional dividends. 
The 1927 earnings would have permitted 
a payment of $5.59 a share on the “A” 
stock, assuming that the maximum distri- 
bution had been made. 

The stock is callable at $60 a share, 
which will tend to limit its appreciation 
in the market, but it is attractive from 
an income standpoint. While the partici- 
pation feature may have no early value, 
no increase in the common dividend can 
be made without benefiting the Class “A” 
stock, 

This company is the largest outdoor 
advertising organization in the country, 
it being estimated that it has facilities for 
advertising displays which reach fifty per 
cent. of the population. 


Andes Copper Debentures 


NDES Copper Mining Co, debenture 
{4 7’s give a current return of 5.2 per 
cent. Each $1,000 debenture gives a call 
on 44 shares of Andes stock during the 
life of the loan. Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company at present owns virtually all of 
the Andes stock that is outstanding and 
there is no open market quotation for it. 
lhe debentures are callable at $110, and 
conversion into stock may in time be 
brought about by redemption. 


It is expected that Andes Copper will 
eventually be one of the cheapest copper 
producers, although to date it has not 
leveloped an earning power sufficient to 
justify present prices for the debentures. 
Only about 10 cents a share was earned in 
1927 on the 1,762,219 shares of stock out- 
standing after debenture interest. The 
property is at last reaching the stage 
where large production will be possible 
and this accounts for the increased specula- 
tion in the debentures. A firmer price 
for copper metal has also stimulated in- 
terest. It is planned to bring plant capac- 
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ity up to 225,000,000 pounds of copper 
annually. 

Estimates of potential earning power, 
given 15 cent copper, would indicate that 
Andes stock will in time be valued at 
around $35 a share which would mean a 
parity of $1,540 for the debentures. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc. 


PILLSBURY Flour Mills, Inc., has 60,- 

000 shares of 6% per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100, which is con- 
vertible into common stock on the basis 
of 2%4 shares of common for each share 
of preferred. There are 400,000 shares of 
common outstanding, receiving an annual 
dividend of $1.60 a share. The preferred 
sells around 115 and is callable at $110. 
The common is quoted around 42 and 
earned $5.76 a share in the fiscal year 
ended June 30 last. Earnings for the pre- 
ferred were $44.90 a share. 

While the last year was one of excep- 
tionally good earnings, the preferred stock 
seems worth very nearly its current price 
on an investment basis alone, and rela- 
tively little premium is being paid for the 
call on the common which may be of value 
in the course of time. This company is 
one of the leading and well known flour 
milling concerns. 


Porto Rican American Tobacco 6’s 


ORTO Rican American Tobacco 6’s, 

1942 are secured principally by pledge 
of 200,000 shares of the capital stock of 
the Congress Cigar Co. This stock has 
a market value of about $14,600,000 as 
compared with $7,991,000 of the debentures 
outstanding. The debentures are convert- 
ible into the Congress Cigar stock at $80 
a share on or before Jan. 1, 1929; there- 
after and on or before Jan. 1, 1932 at 
$85 a share, and thereafter at $90 a share, 
the conversion privilege to expire if and 
when an aggregate of 80,000 shares have 
been drawn. 

The bonds are redeemable at 102 and 
are selling around 100. They offer rea- 
sonable safety, good yield and provide a 
call on the stock of a successful cigar 
manufacturing company, specializing in 
the production of the “La Palina” brand. 


Reading 2nd Preferred 


EADING 2nd preferred has ad- 

vanced to the highest price in re- 
cent years and at 56 gives a yield of only 
3.6 per cent. This stock is rather unusual 
in that it may be converted only at the 
option of the company instead of at the 
option of the stockholder. This makes the 
conversion feature a very speculative and 
uncertain matter, but the contingency is 
responsible for the high price of the stock 
which is limited to $2 annual non-cumu- 
lative dividends. Its call price is $50, that 
being its par value. 

Each share of second preferred may be 
converted into one-half share of common 
and one-half share of first preferred. If 
the management should elect to make the 
exchange, the parity price for the second 
preferred would be about 81, based on 
current prices for the other stocks. So 
far as the regular $2 annual dividend on 
the second preferred stock is concerned, 
it is being earned by a wide margin and 
the stock is of exceptionally high grade. 


Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
APITALIZATION of Hershey 


Chocolate Corp. consists of $15,000,- 
000 6 per cent. cumulative prior preferred 
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par $100; 350,000 shares of convertible 
preferred of no par value and 650,000 
shares of no par value common. The 
convertible preferred 1s entitled to $4 an- 
nual cumulative dividends, plus an extra 
dividend of $1 in any year, prior to any 
payment on the common. It is convertible 
share for share into common at any time. 
Preferred is now receiving $4 and sells 
at 80. 

The com: on is paying nothing and sells 
around 59-60. In the neighborhood of $10 
or $11 a share has been earned on the 
convertible preferred in recent years and 
around $3 or $4 a share on the common. 
Tangible assets back of the convertible 
preferred represent only a small fraction 
of its market price, with nothing for the 
common, but this is not of great import- 
ance as long as earning power 1s good. 
The convertible preferred is speculative, 
but would give a fair yield if placed on 
a $5 dividend basis. Considerable further 
gain in profits would seem necessary to 
make the conversion privilege valuable. 


About 2g 


/mportant People 


= 


\ ILLIAM BUTTERWORTH has 

been elected president, and 
Joseph H. Defrees chairman, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson Ra‘lroad, was elected presi- 
dent of the New York State Chamber of 
Commerce, succeeding William L. De- 
Bost. 














Fred M. Kirby, Vice-president of F. W. 
Woolworth & Company, and Frank 
Phillips, president of Phillips Petroleum. 
have been elected directors of Chatham 
Phenix National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

F. W. Leamy, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Delaware & Hudson Rail- 
road, was elected vice-president, follow- 
ing the resignation of William H. 
Williams. 

J. J. Raskob, chairman of the finance 
committee of General Motors, was 
elected a director of the Emigrant In- 
dustrial Savings Bank, New York. 

Albert M. Chambers has been ad- 
mitted as a general partner of the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of F. J. 
Lisman & Company. 


W A. HARRIMAN was elected a 
* director of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Chauncey M. 
Depew. 

Richard F. Hoyt, of Hayden, Stone 
& Company, has been elected chairman 
of the Pan-American Airways, Inc. 

Frank L. Dame, president of the 
North American Company, was added 
to the directorate of the Bank of 
America National Association. 

Dr. Robert J. Anderson, director of 
research of the Fairmont Manufactur- 
ing Company, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent. 

Herbert H. Blizzard, of Lily, Blizzard 
& Company of Philadelphia, has been 
admitted to membership in the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange. 














































































































The Symbol of Civilization — and Safe Investments 


Darkness - -- +a tiny button on the wall ---- the 
pressure of a finger - + - - a room ablaze with light. 
Clean - - - - simple - - - - economical - - - - safe +++ 
the most common, best known use of Electricity. 


& 


Whenever you press an electric button 
or close a switch, that instant more 
bond interest is being earned to add to 
the income of those who have had the 
wisdom and foresight to invest in Elec- 
tric Power and Light Bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK Telephone Randelph 6308 BOSTON 
Copyright 1925, T.R. & Co. SAN FRANCISCO 

















Puts - Calls - Spreads 
Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 


orders. 
Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 
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Safe and Profitable 


A bond promising a high re- 
turn would probably not be a 
satisfactory investment for the 
reason that the issuing com- 
pany may not maintain its 
promise and therefore bond 
principal would be endangered. 


But suppose a bond pays in- 
terest, plus a share of profits 
“when, as and if” earned! 


PARTICIPATING 
BONDS 


are based on the principle of 
safety first, then sharing prof- 
its with those whose money 
has helped make the profits. 
Participating Bonds pay 
bond interest at the rate of 6% 
per annum, but for many years 
they have paid, in addition, a 
share in the earnings of a 
profitable well-managed na- 
tional chain of subsidiaries in 
the financial field. 

Thousands of investors have 
found in these bonds a prac- 


tical way to increase their in- 
come. 


MORE INCOME! Sena 
for this booklet 
which explains 
the details of 
Participation. 
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BRANDENBURG & CO. 
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111 Broadway New York 
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BIG ouaresee OPPORTUNITY! 


LAC MACHINE 
EAR D'$5,040 IN ONE YEAR 
$160 machine oven 2,160. laced 300 


me man 
sponsible company offers yor A eh Te. hear ng 
nlimited possibilities. Protected territory. Investment re- 
rot Experience unnecessary. NATIONAL KEI-LAC CO., 
SS West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 
NEWS_ 


American 
Corp.—Said to have made overtures 


Brown’ Boveri’ Electric 


for acquisition of 
United States Lines. 

American Rolling Mill Co.—Stock- 
holders will vote on increasing common 
stock from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000, $25 
par. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Stockholders of record June 1 may 
subscribe for one new share of stock at 
$100 for each six shares held. 

Armour & Co. (Illinois)—F. Edson 
White, president, announced that option 
given Arthur W. Cutten and several 
others to purchase 951,000 shares of 
Armour class “B” common had been 
exercised. It was reported that the 
price paid was $6.50 a share. 

Bancitaly Corp—Press cables from 
Milan said A. P. Giannini, president, had 
announced formation of a new 500,000,- 
000 lira (about $26,340,000) corporation 
to finance industrial and commercial 
enterprises in Italy. 

Brooklyn Edison Co.—See Consoli- 
dated Gas Co. of N. Y. 

Canadian Pacific Railway—Canadian 
Pacific Express Co., subsidiary, entered 
into contract with Canadian Transconti- 
nental Airways, Ltd., and Canadian Air- 
ways, Ltd., respecting carrying of pack- 
age express matter between Rimouski 
and Montreal and Ottawa and Toronto. 

Coca-Cola Co.—Declared quarterly 
dividend of $1.50, placing stock on $6 
annual basis, against $5 previously. Ne- 
gotiations for merger with Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, Inc., are reported under 
way. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Trustees of company and directors of 
Brooklyn Edison Co. took action of pre- 
liminary character in contemplated ac- 
quisition of Brooklyn Edison Co.’s capi- 
tal stock. Part of plan included issu- 
ance by Consolidated Gas Co. of two 
shares of common for each share of 
Consolidated Gas Co.’s common, subject 
to approval of Public Service Commis- 
sion. This was equal to a two for one 
exchange to Consolidated’ Gas Co. com- 
mon stockholders after exchange had 
been made for Brooklyn Edison stock. 

Basis of exchange of Consolidated 
Gas stock for Brooklyn Edison stock 
prior to split-up of former would be one 
share of Consolidated Gas common and 
one share of Consolidated Gas $5 pre- 
ferred for each share of Brooklyn Edi- 
son. Subject to approval of stockhold- 
ers of Consolidated Gas Co. of proposed 
division of each common share into 
two shares, Brooklyn Edison stock- 
holders would be entitled to receive two 
of resultant shares of Consolidated Gas 
common instead of one share. 

Dictaphone Corp.—Declared dividend 
of 10 per cent. in common stock, usual 
extra dividend of 25 cents and regular 
quarterly dividend of 25 cents on the 
common, all payable June 1 to holders 
of record May 18. 

Erie Railroad—Made average reduc- 
tion of 50 per cent. for all pleasure au- 
tomobiles on ferries between New York 


Shippng Board’s 
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and New Jersey. New rates, it was said, 
were established to meet Holland tunnel 
competition. 

Ford Motor Co.—Has about 1,000,000 
unfilled orders. Production is being 
increased as fast as possible to meet 
this demand. Edsel Ford, president, 
anounced organization of Universal 
Credit Corp., a $10,000,000 organization 
for financing Ford products on an in- 
stalment basis. 

General Electric Co.—“Wall Street,” 
says New York~ Times, “expects that 
company will soon announce plans for 
electrification of New York Central 
Railroad main line between New York 
and Buffalo.” It is estimated that $100,- 
000,000 annually would be required to 
be spent for three years to complete the 
work. Savings in operating expenses, 
it is said, would more than carry in- 
creased financing. 

General Motors Corp.—Declared ex- 
tra dividend of $2 on common and regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $1.25. Presi- 
dent Sloan stated that current cash and 
marketable securities aggregated about 
$220,000,000. Will spend $1,000,000 for 
new building in Detroit to house re- 
search laboratories now largely con- 
centrated at Dayton, Ohio. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—Fed- 
eral Statutory Court granted petition 
for a 7-cent fare on subway and Man- 
hattan Railway lines, pending fixing of 
a permanent rate of fare. Attorneys 
for company in letter to Justice Harlan 
F. Stone of the United States Supreme 
Court gave assurances Interborough 
would not attempt to begin collecting a 7 
cent fare on subway and Manhattan 
Railway lines until after court had 
passed upon question of a stay pending 
an appeal. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for first 
four months of 1928, $39,616,452; same 
period 1927, $36,235,319 increase, 9.33 
per cent. 

Kress (S. H.) Co. Sales first four 
months of 1928, $17,557,833; same period 
1927, $15,085,621; increase, 16.4 per cent. 

Loew’s Inc.—Declared 25 per cent. 
stock dividend on common, payable June 
18 to holders of record June 9. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales for 
first four months of 1928, $61,517,279; 
same period 1927, $61,791,141; decreased 
0.4 per cent. 

New York Central Railroad.—See 
General Electric Company. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R.—Took no action relative to dec- 
laration of another dividend on com- 
mon. On April 10 special dividend of 
$1. was paid. 

Paramount Famous Lasky Corp.— 
Federal Trade Commission announced 
formal rejection of reply of corporation 
to charge of unfair trade practices so 
far as block booking was concerned. 
Commission found unobjectionable reply 
to charges of conspiracy to restrain 
trade and leasing of moving picture 
houses. 

Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1928, $42,793,309; same 
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period 1927, $37,128,576; increase, 15.2 


per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Mayor T. L. 
Raymond, of Newark, N. J., announced 
that construction of new Pennsylvania 
Terminal and other improvements in 
railroad facilities, are estimated to cost 
$25,000,000. City will spend $7,000,000 
jn connection with erection of station 
and $5,500,000 on improvement of 
Morris Canal bed. Railroad will con- 
tribute $12,500,000 toward cost of station. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—An- 
nounced new and lower priced model, 
series 81 5-passenger Club Brougham, 
priced at $2,750 f. o. b. This is $500 
lower than other closed cars in series 81 
line. 

Radio Corp. of America.—President 
Harbord, at stockholders’ meeting, said 
“T don’t see how action on a common 
dividend can be reasonably delayed very 
much longer.” 

Roxy Theatre Corp.—Declared initial 
quarterly dividend of 87 1-2 cents on 
class “A” stock, payable June 1, to hold- 
ers of record May 15. 

St. Louis San Francisco Railway.— 
Stockholders approved financing plan 
under which $49,157,400 new 6 per cent. 
preferred stock will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders for subscription at 
par. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Opened seven 
new retail stores in California and 
Arizona. Planning enlargement of At- 
lanta plant. 

Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.—Jokn D. 
Rockefeller, acting as an _ individual 
stockholder, asked for resignation of 
Robert W. Stewart as chairman of 
board because of an apparent conflict 
in latter’s testimony in his appearances 
before Senate committee investigating 
Continental Trading Company’s_ con- 
nection with Teapot Dome oil deal. 

Studebaker Corp.— Appointed the 
Motor Dealers Credit Corp. of South 
Bend, Ind., to handle exclusively finan- 
cing for Studebaker and Erskine dealers 
throughout the world. New company is 
an operating subsidiary of Industrial 
Acceptance Corp.,, which previously pro- 
vided financing for Studebaker dealers 
and customers. 

Texas Corp.—Fisher brothers are re- 
ported to have acquired an interest, re- 
sult of a deal made with estate of late 
John J. Mitchell, Chicago banker, for 
his holdings of stock. 

Union Tobacco Co. — George J. 
Whelan is reported to be forming new 
company that would amalgamate all 
companies in which he and his asso- 
ciates are interested. These comprise 
about twelve companies doing different 
kinds of business. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—City of 
Philadelphia’s street lighting contract 
with Philadelphia Gas Works Co., sub- 
sidiary, will be placed on annually re- 
newable basis. 

United States Realty & Improvement 
Co.—Purchased Childs Co.’s holdings in 
Savoy-Plaza Corp., which owns in fee 
and leasehold Savoy-Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 

United States Steel Corp.—Operating 
90 per cent. of capacity. 

Walgreen Co—Sales for quarter 
ended March 31, $6,532,519; same period 
1927, $4,448,469 increase 46.8 per cent. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales first 
four months of 1928, $79,883,256; same 
period 1927, $75,445,955; increase 5.8 
per cent. 
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SMALL TOWN 
offers these Advantages 


to factorzes 


HE time has come to measure the effects of 
big-city congestion on production efficiency. 


How much human energy is exhausted in get- 
ting to and from work? How much of produc- 
tion cost is contributed by costly overhead, 
expensive land, high cost of employees’ living, 
high metropolitan taxes? Close consideration of 
these questions is leading many manufacturers 
to turn to small towns to avoid expenses caused 
by metropolitan conditions. 


In this day of widespread electric power dis- 
tribution and efficient transportation facilities, 
industry may realize the distinct advantages of 
small town factory locations. Under improved 
and more economical living conditions, em- 
ployees are responsible, conservative, permanent. 
Their wages represent a greater real income than 
in the larger cities. In a less hurried atmosphere 
valuable human energy is conserved for produc- 
tive use. More space is available for industrial 
operations and there is plenty of room for ex- 
pansion. Strategic small town location brings 
the factory closer to raw materials and markets, 
and shipping facilities are less crowded. 


Upon request, the Industrial Development De- 
partment, Middle West Utilities Company, 72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, will furnish data on small 
town factory sites, offering a choice of hundreds 
of towns in a wide variety of territories. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 





SERVING 3389 COMMUNITIES IN 30 STATES 
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35.000 


. freight carsa day 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 





HE transportation and 

marketing advantages 
of factory locations in the 
thriving cities near Chicago 
are well illustrated in the 
fact that 35,000 freight 
cars — 609 trains daily — 
pass in and out of this 
railroad center.... Con- 
ditions as to labor, utility 
service and raw materials 
are equally favorable. 


Write our Industrial Develop. 
ment D — for 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles — 293 
communities — with Gas or Electricity 











in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 


electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
q Louisville Indianapoli f 


Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take ad- 
vantage of our service to in- 
quire, without cost, regarding 
security brokers with whom 
they can safely do business. 
Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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H. C. Bohack, president, H. C. Bohack 


Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
terview with Forbes: 


“From my viewpoint, 1928 promises to 
be a good year in all 
basic industries. 

“The farmers are 
in better condition 
than ever before, 
and the cattle men 
are receiving a good 
price for their cattle. 

“For ourselves, we 
have been working 
hard during the past 
year setting our own house in order and 
closed with a very successful year. I ven- 
ture to prophecy that, with the same 
amount of close attention given our busi- 
ness in the future as we paid in the past, 
1928 will be even more successful than 
1927. 

“T do not look for any economic disturb- 
ance due to the presidential election, as 
there are, in my opinion, a number of 
candidates undoubtedly capable to carry 
on the good work of our present Admin- 
istration. 

“I believe that with proper faith on the 
part of all of our business men, coupled 
with confidence in each other, the year 
1928 should be even more fruitful, in gen- 
eral, than 1927.” 


in an in- 





Carl M. Loeb, president, The American 
Metal Company, Ltd., New York, in an 
interview with the Editor of Forbes: 

“During recent years improvement in the 
art of metallurgy 
and increased effi- 
ciency in manage- 
ment has abnormally 
increased the output 
of non-ferrous met- 
als. The consequent 
low level of prices 
has stimulated con- 
sumption, which is 

— gradually approach- 
ing an equilibrium with production. The 
hope than an equilibrium will soon be 
attained is justified by the normal growth 
of demand which is implicit in the sound- 
ness of this country’s fundamental condi- 
tions, and by the slow but definite trend 
toward improvement abroad. 

“The world is anticipating peace pacts 
with a subsequent adjustment and final 
disposition of all war debts and a conse- 
quent revival of commerce and industry, 
unhampered by political fears and ambig- 
uities.e Basic industries hitherto suffering 
from overproduction would reflect such 
development to an extent which even the 
most optimistic are likely to underrate.” 





Conditions on Pacific Coast 


William Sproule, 
Pacific Company: 

“On the Pacific Coast we have had 
seasonable rain, and throughout the Coast 
the outlook is for good crops and a satis- 
factory harvest. In substantially all lines, 
production is likely to be ahead of last 


president, Southern 
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year. The producers and shippers are co- 
operating more fully than in the past, for 
the purpose of placing their products on 
the consuming markets in the East with 
more method, chiefly with a view toward 
avoiding the glutting of the market which 
has occurred in some seasons when the 
crops have been heavy. The benefits of 
this co-operation have been manifested in 
past season of 1927, when the returns re- 
ceived by growers and shippers were more 
satisfactory than for some time previously. 
This year the field of co-operation is wid- 
ened and the outlook is for still more 
favorable results.” 


E. G. Biechler, president, Frigidaire 
Corporation, in.an interview with Forbes: 

“The outlook for the automatic refrig- 
eration business grows steadily brighter. 
So far this year our 
sales volume is con- 
siderably higher than 
for the same period 
in 1927. 

“It is evident that 
the automatic refrig- 
erator has won gen- 
eral public accept- 
ance. People have 
become educated to 
its many advantages and are adopting it 
as fast as they conveniently can. 


Europe’s Recovery Continues 


J. E. Aldred, of Aldred & Company, and 
president of the International Power Se- 
curities Corporation, on returning from a 
trip to Italy and France: 

“Italy continues to make substantial 
progress toward economic recovery from 
after war conditions. The most important 
accomplishment of the past year was the 
readjustment of industrial and commer- 
cial operations to the revalorized lira. In- 
dustry is steadily recovering and business 
is improving generally. 

“As a consequence of the election just 
held in France, that country for the first 
time in years is in position to carry out 
the measures necessary for her complete 
rehabilitation financially and _ politically. 
France will have little need for financial 
assistance as she is rich in her own re- 
sources.” 


Warns Speculators 

McNeel’s Financial Service, in its latest 
survey : 

“The stock market has been and con- 
tinues to be largely a study in mob psy- 
chology and in money. There is never any 
way of measuring the extremes to which 
public speculation may go. Apparently, 
the only limitations on prices in general 
are the limitations of purchasing power 
and the limitations on the supply of money 
which purchasers of securities may bor- 
row to buy stocks. The warnings of the 
Federal Reserve Banks and the raising of 
various rediscount rates have not served 
to curb public speculation. There seems 
no doubt, however, that the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in the long run will control 
this situation and it certainly behooves 
those entering into speculative commit- 
ments to take this situation into account.” 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Cities Service Common—The plan of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co, in rein- 
vesting the monthly dividends paid on 
this stock, and a general description o 
this security is included in descriptive 
literature issued by Henry L. Doherty | 
& Co., Dept. 2-3C-16, 60 Wall Stree: 
New York. 

Odd Lots—The value of diversification 
in investments. ‘John Muir & Company, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 50 Broadway, New York, will 
send on request booklet No. 331 on this 
subject. 

Insuranshares Trust Certificates—A 
circular explaining this form of invest- 
ment has been compiled by Insuran- 
shares Corporation, 67 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Stocks to Hold in This Market—The 
current Bulletin No. S-243 issued by 
Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., 570 
Seventh Avenue, New York, discusses 
the stocks to hold for further apprecia- 
ti0n. 





Weekly Financial Review—Issued by 
Prince & Whitely, Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, 25 Broad 
Street, New York. Current number 
contains an analysis of Union Pacific 
Railroad, also developments in the stock 
market generally. Ask for F.52. 

Making Money in Stocks—This book, 
together with a special bulletin discuss- 
ing possibilities in various stocks, issued 
by Investment Research Bureau, Div. 
305, Auburn, New York. 

The Application of Real Estate Knowl- 
edge to Real Estate Bonds—lIssuec and 
distributed free on request by Baird & 
Warner, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Making Profits in Securities—This 
booklet, also report on Low-Priced 
Stocks, issued by American Securities 
Service, Suite 2320, Singer Building, 
New York, sent free to investors on 
request. 

Weekly Market Letter—Sent free on 
request to investors, by Tobey & Kirk, 
Members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

A Protected Plan of Investment— 
Circular outlining the advantage of reg- 
ular periodical investment, large or small 
amounts, will be sent by Investors Syn- 
dicate, 100 North Seventh Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Ask for Circular FM12. 

Handbook on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J14—Issued by Chisholm 
&-Chapman, Members New York Stock 
Exchange, 52 Broadway, New York. 

Money-Making Opportunities—W here 
and how to buy, answered in the cur- 
rent bulletin issued by McNeel’s Finan- 
cial Service, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

How to Make Money Make More 

Money—A booklet outlining fundamental 
principles and tested methods of con- 
servative investment. Address American 
Institute of Finance, 260 Tremont Street, 
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Will Insuranshares A 


Increase in Value? 


ECURITIES of Insurance Companies and 
Banks are selling on a low yield basis be- 
cause purchasers are willing to sacrifice im- 

mediate income for the prospect of a greater 
income and gain in capital in the future. 

0 Stocks of twenty typical Insurance Companies, all of 
which are represented in the list deposited with The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, Trustee, as the under- | 


lying security for INsuRANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES, 
have for 10 years shown an average appreciation of over 


5 19% per annum. During that period the average an- 
nual yield rose from 4% to 8%. 
J Many experienced investors of means have appreciated 


these facts and for years have been acquiring Insurance 
Company stocks. The average investor, however, be- 
cause of lack of information and the fact that Insurance 
Stocks sell at high prices has not bought this type of 
security. 


INSURANSHARES Trust CERTIFICATES make it possible for 
small as well as large investors to acquire ownership in- 
terest in a selected group of Insurance Companies and 
Banks. 


The holder of Trust Certificates enjoys safety to a high 
degree and also the promise of steadily increasing yield 
and gain in his capital investment. 








Send for circular B-28 giving complete informa- 
tion about this safe and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


49 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 a0 
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Union Pacific Railroad 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 


Copy F -52 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven 


Hartford Meriden Bridgeport Albany Philadelphia Newark 
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Let’s Be 
Perfectly 
Frank! 


We would far rather sell you 
a Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BOND outright for cash than 
incur the trouble and book- 
keeping expense involved 
under the Prudence Partial 
Payment Plan. 


But because we want to serve 
the small investor as well as 
the big investor, you can buy 
PRUDENCE-BONDS on the 
basis of $10 or more monthly 
as your means permit. 


And the interest goes into force 
with your first $10 bill. 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N. Y.StateBankingDept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 
162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N. Y. 
oomeeme M cil for Booklet 
F.M.-1200 





Name 


Address 











© 1928. P. Co., Inc, 


INFORMATION COUPON 
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Investment Securities - Founded 1873 

Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am_ interested in Safe 
investments only, Send me copy of New 
Sead booklet “‘Making Safety Pay 
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Building Totals Promise 
New High Record 


Irregularity Appears in Some Sections But Nation-Wide 
Projects Started Thus Far in 1928 Are Higher 
Than in Any Previous Year 


By Frank E. Perley 


show a trend which if maintained 

during the next few months, will 
give 1928 the distinction of surpassing all 
previous records. In fact, some conserva- 
tive analysts already conclude that the 
tremendous volume of construction carried 
out in 1925, 1926 and 1927 will be exceeded 
this year and that a new record for twelve 
months will be set. They add that, even 
so there will be nothing in such a develop- 
ment to occasion surprise. 

What this means is that in the view of 
some experts a new era has been entered 
upon. The building industry in the United 
States, these observers contend, is now 
proceeding along lines for which there 
is no precedent. No longer do they re- 
gard a seven-billion dollar year as ab- 
normal. Instead, they take the view that 
at last the industry merely has struck a 
normal pace and that this pace will be 
held indefinitely. 


L ATEST reports on building activity 


Index of Improved Standards 


IRGIL JORDAN, Chief Economist 

of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, is one of the experts who 
takes this view. “The general level of 
building activity that has prevailed during 
the past three years,” Mr. Jordan recent- 
ly declared, “probably represents the new 
standard or normal level for the industry 
in this country, and there is no reason to 
expect any material recession from this 
level in the future.” 

Mr. Jordan’s view, at first regarded 
with skepticism by various leaders in the 
industry, has won considerable support, 
because construction has continued on a 
vast scale long after what was formerly 
described as the wartime shortage had been 
made up. No longer is the contention gen- 
erally held that the level of building ac- 
tivity is determined by past standards. 

“The demand for building,” in the words 
of Mr. Jordan, “depends not merely on 
the growth of population nor even upon 
the size of the existing population but upon 
the current ideas, habits and customs of 
the public in respect to building accommo- 
dations and services and upon their general 
purchasing power or effective demand for 
such services. 

“The idea is spreading in the industry 
that building activity has become an in- 
dex of improved standards of demand, not 
only for living quarters but for business 
and industrial space. This demand only 
can be met by new construction on a 
large scale, and as long as funds are avail- 
able the disposition among leaders in the 
industry seems to be to keep on producing 
buildings of the modern type, awaiting 
future developments for signs that the 
supply equals the demand.” 


Talk of overbuilding is not heard so 
generally now as it was a year or two ago, 
despite the fact that more than twenty 


billions of dollars was spent for new con- 
struction during the years 1925 to 1927 
inclusive. 


New Records 


A PRIL building- figures are truly as- 
tonishing. As was brought out in a re- 
cent issue of Forbes, approximately $1,- 
650,000,000 was represented in construc- 
tion projects started during the first three 
months of this year in the United States. 
The monthly average was $530,000,000 and 
some recession from that average would 
not have been surprising. 

Instead of a recession during April, how- 
ever, the total for the fourth month in the 
year increased to more than $700,000,000. 
The April total was considerably in ex- 
ecss of that for the corresponding month 
last year, and except in only half a dozen 
instances has any month, even during what 
have been classed as boom years, ap- 
proached this April record. 

Never before has such a volume of con- 
struction been started during the first four 
months of any year as in 1928. Study of 
the reports shows that not all sections of 
the United States are experiencing their 
share of this surprising activity, yet the 
new work is widespread. 


Residential Building Leads 


T HE New England States and New 
York figure conspicuously in the April 
totals, as do states in the Central West, 
notably Illinois, Iowa and Missouri. In 
several of the Southern States the April 
activity set new records for the month. At 
the same time F. W. Dodge Corporation 
reports that with the exception of New 
York, Northern New Jersey and _ the 
Middle Atlantic States there was a marked 
decrease in new projects planned as com- 
pared with April last year. In some sec- 
tions the decrease in contemplated plans 
is impressive enough to foreshadow a let- 
down in the activity later in the year. 
Such signs have been observable before, 
however, and as a rule they have proved 
misleading. 

Residential building continues to lead all 
other classes of construction in the April 
totals. But a falling off in the relative 
volume of housing projects was discern- 
able in New England, New York and the 


Middle Atlantic States, as also in the 
South. In the Central West and the 
Northwestern sections residential work 


kept up in good volume, reaching a higher 
percentage of the total than during March. 
In the entire country new housing pro- 
jects represented approximately $300,000,- 
000 for the month, again exceeding the 
monthly average for 1926 and 1927 and 
going far ahead of the January and Febru- 
ary totals this year. 

Commercial and educational buildings 
figure prominently in the April reports, 
while industrial projects and, public works 
and utilities constitute an impressive fea- 
ture of the spring developmemzs. 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 


will be sent free on request by the com- 


panies mentioned. 


Automatic Letter Opener—It is claimed 
that this letter opener will not injure 
either envelopes or contents. For de- 
scriptive literature address Vidaver Let- 
ter Opener Co., 1755 Broadway, New 
York. 

Budget Control—A new booklet on 
budget control issued by Ernst & Ernst, 
27 Cedar Street, New York. 

Playing for Health—Describes a com- 
pact composite home and office gym- 
nasium. Issued by the Gym Junior 
Company, 52 Gregory Avenue, Wee- 
hawken, N. J. 

The Key to Atlanta—Complete infor- 
mation in a 40-page booklet on Atlanta’s 
advantages as a manufacturing and dis- 
tributing point. Addressing Industrial 
Bureau, 102 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Portable Spray—Painting Machines— 
Reduces cost of painting. Can be con- 
nected with electric light socket. For 
informative literature write Binks Spray 
Equipment Co., Dept. E., 3108 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Make the Old Desk Do—Or enhance 
the value of the new one, by equipping 
with Neo-Leum Flexible Desk Top. For 
full information and prices write to 
Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Water Systems and Water Softeners— 
A free advisory service is maintained by 
The Duro Company, Dayton, Ohio, who 
will send a catalogue on request. 

Hendey Machine Tools—The impor- 
tance of modern machines and methods. 
Send for catalogue and descriptive liter- 
ature to Hendey Machine Company, 
Torrington, Conn. 

Pointers in Planning an Office—A 
16-page booklet, giving helpful infor- 
mation on office harmony, lighting, plan- 
ning, and name of nearest “Clemco” 
representative. Write to The Clemetsen 
Company, 3419 Division Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Multipost—Descriptive literature on 
this unique stamp affixer and recorder. 
Address Multipost Co., Dept. J-6, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 

Vending Machines—For any and all 
purposes, merchandise or service. For 
information address Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Co., 386 Fouth Avenue, New York. 

Fare Register—One of the new prod- 
ucts of the National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. Especially 
adapted for the new field of motor coach 
lines and interurban electric railways. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 
Selling with Motion Pictures—To meet 
the “show me” attitude of the prospec- 
tive buyer. This manual free on request 
to The DeVry Corporation, 1103 Center 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Fleet Arrow Wagon—For de- 
scriptive literature address The Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car Company, Commer- 
cial Car Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 

No Tire Troubles—How this ideal 
condition or very near it, can be assured 








INSURANCE 


Protects the Principal and Interest of Your Investment 
The Following Four Surety Companies 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 
Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


With Resources of Over 


$177,000,000 


Insure Or Guarantee In‘Varying Percentages 
Principal and Interest of the 
Underlying Mortgages or Bonds Protecting 


1 F.W u(t) 7-0 Am Oh f(t) Mm (i): Gued-Ved o 
514% BONDS 
Booklets on Request 
SS EWale) PVM Ol Tie). Ce) a mey-\e] am Ole 


Baltimore - - Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & Co. 


Fiscal Agents Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street Baltimore, Maryland 
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Are You 
Sacrificing Income 
For a Speculative Profit? 


For the past three years, interest rates have been declining. 
Securities that have followed the rising market are still attrac- 
tive to those who look for a further increase in prices. But 
from the point of income return alone, few of them seem 
desirable to the investor. 


_With safety that is unquestioned, Baird & Warner Bonds 
will give you a higher interest return than most of these specu- 
lative investments. Furthermore, their stability of speculative 
securities are highly uncertain. 


“The Application of Real Estate Knowledge to Real 
Estate Bonds” tells you in simple, interesting, non- 
technical language the cardinal rules by which we are 
guided in selecting our first mortgage investments— 
the kind that have proved 100% safe for seventy-three 


years. Write for your copy of this valuable book— 
it’s free. 


BAIRD WARNER 


BONDS AND MORTGAGES 


134 South La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Money 
Morals 


among your 
office people 


Whose concern is it, if a condition exists 
which encourages loose habits — indiffer- 
ence—towards money matters? 


If it is worth while to surround petty 
cash with an air-tight system of protec- 
tion, why not stamps? They are money, 
and a great many must be used each year. 
If the old, unprotected, irresponsible 
method of handing out stamps still pre- 
vails in any of your enterprises, it will 
be well worth your while to order 
adoption of the 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER & RECORDER 


Keeps stamps, in rolls, locked in one safe 
place. Protects them against indiscrim- 
inate misuse, loss, and spoilage. Auto- 
matically counts each one used. Affixes 
stamps far more rapidly and cleanly than 
by hand. Saves time 
and stamps enough to 
pay for itself quickly 
and encourages the 
right attitude towards 
money matters. 


Ask us to put it to 
test, on —~ 


Free Trial 


in the office of any con- 
cern in which you are 
interested. 
















* = 
1--Mail this Coupon-- | 
1 Multipost Co., Dept. J-6, Rochester, N.Y. | 
I Send descriptive literature on Multipost, its 
$ economies, and free trial offer, to 
ae se cee nen oi ealvn cepa pad een i 
i PY NNO a ies. 625084504 s:0d beh ee bes c0 eee 1 
1 | ee ea Ree ee ere re [ 
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W. A. Becker & Co. 


Specialists in 





(Participating up to 
4% additional) 
Details on Request 


W. A. Becker & Co. 


140 Nassau Street, New York 
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by the use of Murray Tires. Address 
Murray Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

Forging Ahead in Business—This 
valuable and interesting booklet will be 
sent free on request by the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 

An Appraisal Service a Necessity—In 
order to present the proper statements 
to stockholders and others interested, 
The American Appraisal Company, 120 
Broadway, New York will send details 
of their service on request. 

Secucity Salesmanship—The Profes- 
sion—An interesting 24-page booklet 
covering this subject and also outlining 
in detail the course of study along these 
lines which is now being used by scores 
of leading financial firms throughout the 
country. Address Babson Institute, 
FB-1, Babson Park, Massachusetts. 


Profitable Business Control—A book- 
let issued by the Acme Card System 
Company, 116 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Describes the advan- 
tages of the visible records with special 
reference to the Acme System. 

Communicating, Control and Signaling 
Systems—Designed and built by the 
Automatic Electric Company, Inc., 1001 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Literature on request. 

National Association of Foremen— 
This booklet giving the history, the pur- 
pose and accomplishments of this 
worthy and useful organization, also 
suggestions for organizing foremen’s 
clubs, can be had by addressing E. H. 
Tingley, Secretary, 1249 U. B. Building, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Oakland, California—An industrial 
city at the Golden Gate. Information as 
to the advantages of this territory for 
locating new industries, furnished with- 
out obligation by the Oakland Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Wings of Business—A book describ- 
ing the Lamson pneumatic tube system 
in business and industry. This system 
does for the written message and the 
small package what the telephone does 
for the spoken word, bringing depart- 
ments elbow to elbow and coordinating 
the entire business. Write the Lamson 
Company, 3050 James Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for descriptive literature. 

Remington Rand Systems—To carry 
on your business properly you need the 
best office equipment. Information on 
typewriters, Kardex filing, Dalton add- 
ing machines, safe cabinets, and other 
office appliances will be sent free by 
Remington Rand _ Business _ Service, 
Dept. F 12, 374 Broadway, New York. 

The Motorized Salesman—The Oak- 
land Motor Car Company, Dept. L, 
Pontiac, Michigan, have issued an in- 
teresting booklet entitled, “Experiences 
of Various Companies in Handling Au- 
tomobiles with Salesmen” which is of 
great interest to large companies em- 
ploying many salesmen. 





Sees Benefit to Small Companies 


XCEPTION is taken to the cur- 

rently popular theory that the large 
business units are the only ones who 
are making rapid industrial progress in 
a recent interview by C. Lester Horn, 
investment banker. 

His report stresses the advantage 
given these smaller companies by their 
ability to work on low inventories in the 
past few years and the rapid turnover 


which such conditions have brought about. 
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Higher Yield 
Send for this Booklet 


T is a well-established fact 

that the yield from real estate 
bonds has always been higher 
than on other bonds of equal 
quality. Besides giving the rea- 
son for this margin of additional 
income, the brochure pictured 
above also gives some interest- 
ing and pertinent facts regard- 
ing the inherent safety of First 
Mortgage Bonds safeguarded 
and sold by American Bond & 


WC ddd 


Mortgage Company. N 
Write for Booklet F -382 N 

. 
AMERICAN BOND &\\ 
N 

MORTGAGE (0. | 
Established 1904 Incorporated \ 
Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 \ 
127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago [|X 
345 Madison Ave., New York N 
Philadelphia QWWitiets Albany N 
Buffalo * Cleveland N 
Detroit \ 
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and over 30 
fh other cities 


Boston 








AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 

















—do you know 


How to sell 
Chain Store Securities? 


one CHAIN STORE 
[mere ON 


and 


MANAGEMENT 


By 
William J. Baxter 


3) Chain Store 


Research Bureau 
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| REAPER & BROTHERS FORRES 
.. will give you 


a masterful analysis of this rapidly grow- 
ing investment field. 

If you feature chain store securities, 
or wish to, read this book for the facts 
—on growth, prosperity, earning power 
—about chains now active on the stock 
exchanges; and. the most valuable talk- 
ing points in selling them. 

It’s equally valuable to manufacturers 
selling to chains, wholesalers, and chain 
store executives. Filled with detailed, 
practical examples, it explains the funda- 
ue of successful chain store opera- 
ion. 

_Examine this mine of useful informa- 
tion at our expense. Mail the coupon 
atl for ten days FREE EXAMINA- 


279 Pages Price $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
F628 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
as "Ea t ssra ote ; 
s +» New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please send me. — for 
om a. == ae ee CHAIN STORE 
AND NAGEMENT 
3, Barter, ($5.00). ‘ nates 
w remit 5.00 within 10 
Teceipt of book, or will return it. = = 
Ct ome check for $5.00. (1) Please send 


Name 


P:A'E.S GO.2.0.0 O10 D060 6 O66 bd b Bal 6.b-4 


Address 


Business Connection............., 





(Please Fill In) 
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Motor Industry at Peak 


Records Established This Year But Prospects Now Are for 
Gradual Decline into Summer—Used Car Problem 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


NDICATIONS point to a June re- 
duction of unfilled orders on hand in 


I 


the automotive industry, following 
top-speed effort at the factories ever since 
the first of the year. The first five 


months have been almost spectacular, for 
at least two reasons. 

They contrasted sharply with a defin- 
ite slump in the latter half of 1927, and 
they saw the capitalization of the most 
unified sales effort that has ever been noted. 
Scientific methods of salesmanship, drilled 
into the men by factory schools and a sort 
of “university extension”, were very much 
in evidence. 

Sales effort, plus a _ built-up buying 
power, plus a general feeling of prosperity, 
resulted in enhanced production methods 
and building up of operating forces that 
have been larger than ever. Over time in 
many departments of most of the factories 
has been the rule, though several have 
found it expedient to curtail the number 
of working days in the week, to fit the in- 
dividual conditions of demand. 


Employment at High Level 


Y the middle of May, there was a 

general mild let-up in the number of 
factory workers being taken on, except 
for specialized trades, notably tool and die 
makers. At Detroit, employment reported 
by the organized employers, reached 253,- 
835, a total of 28,477 more than in the pre- 
vious year. Summer totals may be ex- 
pected to continue fairly above last year’s 
figures. 

Ford figures approached 109,000, very 
close to the company’s production peak, 
with nearly 75,000 men at work in Ford- 
son and more than 30,000 at Highland 
Park. The contrast here will of course 
be more striking in comparison with last 
year’s totals, as the season progresses. 

Ford production, on which interest has 
naturally centered, has grown steadily, 
but still at figures materially below what 
had been announced—and expected. Mr. 
Ford’s statement, on his return from Eng- 
land, that there were “a million” orders 
on the books, must have been a very 
general one. At the time that he was 
quoted as making it, with a liberal esti- 
mate for the daily production, it would 
have required 400 working days for the 
company to fill that number of orders, to 
say nothing of taking care of current bus- 
iness. There is no doubt that the company 
has been able to hold both dealers and 
customers in a state of expectancy, over 
an astonishingly long space of time. 

Rumors have been freely current that 
dealers in other cars near the Ford price 
class, have been making sales through Ford 
dealers This practice was probably com- 
paratively smalf in extent and Ford deal- 
ers were promptly warned by the company 
that discipline would follow conviction of 
guilt. 


FEATURING of the mid-spring sell- 
ing has been the volume of orders from 
the agricultural sections. In the middle 
west, Kansas moved into first place among 


the states, on a per capita car ownership 
basis. Sales from the agricultural popu- 
lation ought reasonably to be expected to 
continue large, due to generally favorable 
reports of good crops and market. 

Records of automotive employment that 
reached comfortably high figures have 
been established, not only in Detroit proper 
and the territory immediately adjacent, but 
in the state of Michigan and the neighbor- 
ing states of Obio and Indiana. Stude- 
baker’s increased activity brought South 
Bend well up and in the month of May 
Toledo established continuing increases. 
Willys-Overland alone took on close to 
3,000 men in the month, bringing the work- 
ing force to a new total of 23,500 men. 
Night shifts were the rule. 


“Two-Car” Campaign 


[* an effort to lessen the acuteness of 
the used car problem, a steady drive 
has been made on selling the prospect for 
a new car on the idea of forgetting 
about his old car in the deal and keeping 
it for additional means of family trans- 
portation. From several quarters, this is 
reported to have met with success. And 
the organizations that devote themselves 
to used car sales have in several instances 
reported a very satisfactory volume of bus- 
iness. 

Statements from the manufacturers in- 
dicate that volume purchase has made 
lowered material costs possible and in almost 
every case the figures show that the return 
on the increased turnover is gratifyingly 
substantial. Quantity buying on a new 
and enlarged scale, the operation of an in- 
tensively developed sales force and adver- 
tising campaigns of new magnitude have 
combined to make for highly satisfactory 
earnings in the first part of the year. It 
is realized that present favorable condi- 
tions of demand may not persist, of course, 
but in the words of a particularly well 
known automotive executive head, “current 
conditions are satisfactory.” 


Many Companies Expanding 


XTENSION of plant facilities in 

numerous sections of the country are 
noted. Chevrolet has bought a site for a 
new assembly plant at Leeds, adjoining 
Kansas City, where the company plans to 
erect a $2,500,000 group of buildings, to 
employ between 1,500 and 2,000 men. New 
Ford assembly lines have been gotten under 
way and the De Soto plant at Chrysler is 
nearing completion at this writing. Gen- 
eral Motors will erect a $1,000,000 build- 


ing for concentrating expanded research | 


facilities in Detroit in a building to stand 
on land adjacent to the Detroit head- 
quarters. Durant has a $750,000 addition 
to his Lansing plant facilities, to be util- 
ized for building bodies. Detroit may add 
another manufacturer of power plants to 
her long list of automotive factories. The 
A. L. Powell Company maker of the 
Powell level-motor, has had a group of 
executives here, inspecting possible loca- 
tions, among them the Rickenbacker and 
the Wills-Sainte-Claire plant. 
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For safety 


in Exercise 


Wear a PAL 


¥ 
q 


ATHLETES 
©B. &B., 1928 





SUPPORTER 


You men who sit in swivel chairs 
five days a week ... And then play 
golf or tennis on Saturday . . . Can 
you afford to take bodily-chances 
which a trained athlete will not take? 


At all colleges, no boy dares to step into 
the “gym,” without the protection of an 
athletic supporter .. . In exercise of any 
kind ... Wear a PAL and play safe... 
PAL is the safest and most comfortable 
supporter — so recognized by leading 
physical trainers. Light, cool, porous, 
washable and flexible... Gives firm sup- 
port. At all drug stores...One dollar. 
(Slightly higher in Canada.) 


A PRODUCT OF 


Bauer & Black 


CHICAGO...NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=-P=C 
The suspensory for daily wear 











| Facts and Opinions 
| Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





























I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 


“CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 


773F Garson Ave. _  ¥. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 


61 Broadway, New York 





Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able July 2 to holders of record 
May 381, 1928: 


Dividend No. 26 


Original Series Preferred Stock— 
8714c per share in cash or 2.22/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 12 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.75 per share in cash or 3.89/100ths 
of a share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


The stock dividend is equivalent to 
approximately $4.24 per share per 
annum for the Original Series as 
compared with the cash dividend of 
$3.50 per share, and $7.48 per share 
per annum for the $7.00 Dividend 
Series Preferred -Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“Theatres Everywhere” 
May 9th, 1928. 

The Board of Directors of this company has 
declared a stock dividend of twenty-five per 
cent on the common stock of the company 
which shall be issued and outstanding, at the 
close of business on June 9th, 1928, payable in 
common stock on June 18th, 1928, to holders 
of common stock of record at the close of 
business June 9th, 1928. 

Certificates of stock and script in payment 
of the dividend will be mailed. 

The Board of Directors also declared a cash 
dividend of fifty cents per share upon all of 
the common stock of the company outstanding 
on June 2th, 1928, payable June 30th, 1928, 
to holders of common stock of record at the 
close of business June 20th, 1928. 

Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
PR 155th Dividend 


fy Tue regular quarterly 
), dividend of Two Dollars 
e and Twenty-Five Cents 

=e =. ($2.25) per share will be 
paid on Monday, July 16, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 20, 1928. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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' BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
Dividend Noti 


otice 
The quarterly dividend of one and three- 
} ota: per cent. (134%) upon the Seven Per 
t. Cumulative Preferrrd Stock of Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation declared by the Board of 
Directors on April 26, 1928, will be payable on 
July 2, 1928, to the holders of record thereof 
at the close of business on June 2, 1928. 
Checks will be mailed. 


R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated May 14, 1928. 














8% on Monthly Savings 


1% on Fully Paid 
Certificates 


in amounts from $50.00 to $5,000.00, 
withdrawable on thirty days’ notice. 
Secured by First Mortgages on 
Homes not to exceed 00% of 
valuation. 


ALABAMA MUTUAL BLDG. & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 

2012 Fourth ‘Avenue Birmingham, Ala. 

Under Supervision State Banking Dept. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Not So Dumb 


A large building was under construction 
in a neighboring city. Extra help was 
needed. A feeble-minded man was hired, 
he could at least push a wheelbarrow. 
Some forty men were lined up to carry 
bricks to the masons. The foreman no- 
ticed as the feeble-minded man passed that 
his wheelbarrow was turned upside down. 

“Why don’t you turn your wheelbarrow 
right side up?” he asked. 

“Oh, every time I do they always fill it 
with bricks,” was the answer.—$5 prize to 
G. Harris, Elmira, N. Y. 


* * * 


John Wins 


In order to improve the morale of his 
student body, a staid old high school 
teacher decided to have his students search 
through the literature of various nations 
for choice proverbs and each morning give 
them orally in answer to the roll call. 

One morning a daper youth gave the 
following Chinese proverb: “We cannot 
keep birds from flying in the air, but we 
can keep them from building nests in our 
hair.” 

The professor looked at the boy with 
a supercilious air and rubbing his bald 
pate said, “John! I don’t see any moral to 
that proverb; take me for example, I do 
not have to worry about birds building 
nests in my hair.” 

The boy faltered a moment and then re- 
plied, “Yes, professor—but—but—what if 
the bird were a woodpecker?”—Prize of 
“Forses Epigrams” to R. B. Smith, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


* * * 


Sliding Scale 

“What is the rent of this room, including 
the use of the piano?” 

“Well,” suggested the landlady, “perhaps 
you'd be so good as to play me something 
first."—-Prize of “Forpes Epigrams” to 
Frank J. Manno, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


* * * 


Rightly Named 

“What’s that you call your mule?” 

“I call him Corporation,” answered the 
old colored man. 

“How did you come to give him stich 
a name?” 

“Fum studyin’ de animal an’ readin’ de 
papahs. Dat mule gets mo’ blame an’ abuse 
dan anyt’ing else in de township, an’ goes 
ahead doin’ his work jes de same.”—Ex- 
change. 








__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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home 
when youre 


away 


from your 


home {. 
> even to 


radio in 
every FOOm 


With a three-way 
switch you turn to 
either of two pro- 
grams tuned in for 
you—or, of course, 
to *‘Neutral’’ and si- 
lence. The radio is 
permanent equipment 
in every room, and 
you’re charged noth- 

ing extra for it. 
There are Statler Hotels 

in: 
BOSTON 


BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 


CLEVELAND 
DETROIT -* ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels §& 
Statler § 


7,700 Rooms with bathand radio 
reception. Fixed, unchanging 
rates posted in all rooms. iz 
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